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THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF A PAPER READ BEFORE THE YOUNG MEN’s HEBREW 
ASSOCIATION. 


By D. E. pe LARA. 


In the remarks which I am about to submit to you, I shall 
not touch the subject of either literature or history, nor shall I 
touch the subject of religion. I have no wish to enter the field 
of polemics or theology, much less to tread the thorny path of 
controversy. I nevertheless intend to address you on a subject 
which in all ages has been one of the peculiar characteristics of 
Hebrew nationality, and I venture to hope that the few remarks 
] have to make may prove, though perhaps of no great impor- 
tance, not altogether devoid of interest. 

The contrast between the Jewish people and all other nations 
has in all ages, even from the most remote antiquity to this very 
day, been unmistakably marked. In the first place, of about 
1300 millions of human beings which constitute the population 
of the world, not above six or seven millions are Jews, and this 
is nearly double their number at the time of their last dispersion, 
and such notwithstanding the repeated attempts to exterminate 
them by Roman Catholic superstition and cruelty. Deducting 
this small number, the inhabitants of the earth have parceled 
out or divided the habitable part amongst themselves. The 
Jews alone have no country at present. That people occupies 
not an inch of ground which it can call its own national territory. 
The different possessors of the soil have each given a name to 
the spot in its possession, and its denizens call themselves after 
that name. The Jews are so called after Judea, the name 
given by the Roman conquerors to the strip of land formerly in 
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possession of the Jews. Judzus is a corruption of the Hebrew 
Jehudah. This corruption, Judeus, after having been cor- 
rupted and abbreviated into the German Jude, has again been 
corrupted into the English Jew. Thus the very name indicates 
not only a people, but a nationality, a nation. This however 
does not exonerate them from the loyalty and allegiance to the 
country, whichever it be, under the protection of whose laws 
they live. 

The different possessors or occupiers of the plots of soil are 
and ever have been strangers to one another, opposed by various 
interests, political, religious, and social. The Jews constitute 
and ever have constituted one single nationality. However 
widely dispersed or scattered its different members, however great 
the distances by which these are separated, and notwithstanding 
the differences on some unimportant religious points, the Jews 
form but onecommunity. Allare brethren, all descended from the 
same patriarch, and all, if there be any truth in the divine declar- 
ation, constitute collectively, a nation of priests—a holy people. 

Though each group of possessors of a certain portion of the 
soil considers itself a separate and distinct nation, there is 
scarcely one of these that is not an amalgamation of different 
races ; for instance, the modern Englishman is made up of the 
ancient Briton, the Roman, the Dane, the Saxon, and the Nor- 
man. The Spaniard of to-day may boast of his pure—his blue 
blood—his ‘‘ sangre azul,”’ as he calls it ; yet his blood is a mix- 
ture of that of Iberian, the African, the Roman, the Goth, and 
the Arab, with a larger admixture of Jewish blood than is gener- 
ally supposed. The Jewish race has remained pure, unmixed. 
Its blood has not been contaminated by the admixture of gentile 
blood. For this, that people is indebted to the combination of 
circumstances or causes which will be indicated presently. 

I just now stated that there was a great admixture of Jewish 
blood with that of the Spaniard and the Portuguese. This is 
well known to every one acquainted with the religious history of 
Spain and Portugal. Thus, for instance, every one knows that 
in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, many tens of thousands 
of Jews made a profession of Catholicism in order to save their 
possessions and their lives. But this was merely a renewal of 
similar forced apostacies in much earlier ages, and in much 
greater numbers. 
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During the rule of the Gothic kings in Spain, every sovereign 
was at his coronation made to take an oath that he would exter- 
minate the Jews. In the fifth century Siseberto issued a decree 
that all the Jews were to be baptized. Those who refused were 
not permitted to leave the kingdom, but every Christian was 
forbidden on pain of death from giving to a Jew a crust of bread 
or a cup of water. In consequence of this cruel decree between 
eighty and one hundred thousand made a profession of ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity’’ and were baptized. Many fled, and a very large number 
perished miserably. 

In the year 1702 (I think it was), after the earthquake by which 
Lisbon was a second time destroyed, the then reigning monarch 
gave orders to his prime minister, Senhor Carvalho, Marquis de 
Pombal, that all the descendants of Jews should wear a large 
white or yellow cockade. The minister inquired whether His 
Majesty would not allow of any exceptions in favor of persons 
of high rank. ‘‘Of none,” answered the king. On the follow- 
ing morning the minister appeared in the royal presence with a 
large yellow cockade fastened on his breast, at the same time 
presenting to his sovereign a similar ornament on a golden 
salver. 

‘‘ What is the meaning of this?’ asked the king. ‘‘ In obedi- 
ence to your majesty’s command, I have donned the yellow 
cockade because I am of Jewish descent, and for the same reason 
I have the honor to offer the color to your Majesty.”’ In fact, 
the house of Braganza, now occupying the thrones of Portugal 
and Brazil, are believed to be of Jewish descent. 

Now, if we consider that since the fourth century nearly fifty 
generations have passed, it will be readily perceived that the 
descendants of Jews, both in Spain and Portugal, must at pres- 
ent amount to millions. 

The union in the community of the Jews throughout the world 
in all ages is the natural result of the character of the Mosaic in- 
stitutes. These have furnished them with the following five 
bonds of union. 

1st. Belief in the unipersonality of the Godhead. 

2d. The Abrahamic covenant, or circumcision. 

3d. The observance of the Mosaic laws. 

4th. Intermarriage, or marriage between Israelites only. 
5th. Language. 
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Break one of these ties and you break up the community. 
Israel ceases to be one people, is no longer a nation. Slacken 
one of these ties and you slacken the bonds of brotherhood. 

By the first—Belief in the divine unity, and by the worship 
of God and of God only, Israel has in all ages been pre- 
eminently distinguished. By this belief and that worship they 
continue thus distinguished to this very day. As mono- 
theists, they have stood and still stand alone (if we except the 
Mahomedans). This belief places them on an elevation as high 
above all other peoples and nations as their immortal law-giver 
stood above them when on the summit of Mount Sinai. And 
for this belief they have ever been hated and persecuted by the 
Polytheists ; the worshippers of Gods of their own imagination, 
invention, or manufacture. 

The second bond—Circumcision—is the seal indelibly im- 
printed on the everlasting covenant entered into between the God 
of Israel and the descendants of Abraham, the condition of 
which contract was that they should be His people and He would 
be their God. 

On the third bond—the observance of the Mosaic laws—I shall 
not comment. Time would not permit me to do justice to this 
vast, this highly important subject. With the wisdom, the ex- 
cellence of the Mosaic Institutes you are, I have no doubt, fully 
impressed. 

The fourth bond—inter-marriage between Israelites has been 
the means not only of perpetuating the race and preserving it 
pure, unmixed, but of preventing or deteriorating the Jewish 
moral and social character. It has also preserved, though merely 
as a matter of course, a certain peculiarity in the physical organ- 
ization of the Jewish people—I allude tothe cast of features, 
to that physiognomy by which we Jews are so readily recognized 
among all other races, and even among all the members of the 
great Semitic family. 

The fifth—Language—to which I have already alluded, is that 
in which the sacred history of the Jewish nation as well as its 
institutions are recorded—the Hebrew. Let me now approach 
my subject nearer. 

There can be no doubt that all animals think. They have even 
a means of communicating their thoughts to one another. We 
see this in the dog, the cat, the elephant, the fox, the wolf, the 
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monkey, in many birds, and even ininsects. But man alone pos- 
sesses the faculty to give audible expression to thought and to 
communicate his ideas through the medium of the distinct articu- 
lation of arbitrary and yet conventional sounds of the voice. 
Language is a gift bestowed by the great and good Creator upon 
man exclusively. Upon this rock the Darwinian theory must 
founder. Itis true that attempts at speech are made by some 
birds, but they are merely imitations of sounds collected by the 
ear, stored up in the memory, and entirely unconnected with any 
attempt to convey thought. 

Language is indeed a powerful source of sympathy between 
man and his fellow man. It is a great bond of union. We 
have within the last few years witnessed its power and influence 
in Italy andin Germany. We perceive it in the mutual, brotherly 
feeling subsisting between the two great English-speaking na- 
tions—the United States and Great Britain. But in no nation 
or people does language exhibit its powerful and beneficent in- 
fluence, in not one does it call forth such brotherly sympathy as. 
it does in the Jewish breast. Jet a Hebrew visit any spot on 
earth ; wherever he meets with a descendant of Abraham he 
meets with a brother. The salutation Shalom Alechem, and the 
confession, Shemang Yisrael, act like the electric spark upon 
the heart, and imprint the brotherly welcome on the out- 
stretched hand. 

I shall endeavor to show this by the following fact, related to me 
by the celebrated traveller and missionary, Wolff, a self-taught, 
poor Polish Jew, who made a profession of Roman Catholicism, 
and went to Rome to enable him to gratify his love of learning, 
and subsequently proceeded to England, where he embraced 
Christianity, that he might as a missionary gratify also his love 
of travelling. He was certainly one of the most accomplished 
Oriental and classical scholars with whom I have ever met. He 
related to me that among the countries which he visited was Boch- 
harah, which up to the time of his arrival had been entirely 
closed to Europeans, and which he had been informed presented a 
vast field for his missionary labors among the Jews. Having ad- 
vanced some journeys into the country he perceived a band of 
armed horsemen approaching his small party in full gallop with 
lance in rest. He immediately alighted, and placing himself at 
its head, calmly awaited the approach of the half warrior, half 
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robber band. When within hail he raised his hand in which he 
held a small Hebrew Bible, and exclaimed, Shemang Yisrael, etc. 
Instantly the band reined in their horses, the leader approached 
Dr. Wolff and asked him whether he was a son of Israel. The 
answer being affirmative, and the great talisman, Shemang 
Yisrael repeated, ‘‘ Shalom gnalechem’’ was the salutation, 
the enemy was transformed into the hospitable friend and 
brother. The Doctor did not meet with such a friendly recep- 
tion elsewhere as a missionary, for on one occasion the followers 
of Mahomet treated him to the bastinado, and on another he lost 
one of his eyes—no small claims to the admission into Heaven 
and a seat among the sainted martyrs. 

I do not intend to treat of four of the bonds. I shall limit 
my remarks to one only—the fourth, the Hebrew language. I 
shall not even enter upon a philological disquisition of that. 
You are aware that the Hebrew language is neither written 
nor understood in any part of the world or.of the Jewish 
community differently from what it is in any other part of the 
world or of the community. But you are also aware that it is 
not everywhere pronounced alike. The great, and indeed 
almost the only difference in the pronunciation, is that between 
what is called the Portuguese or the Sephardim, and the German 
or Ashkenaz pronunciation. What I propose to do is simply to 
answer to the best of my judgment the following questions: 
Whence has arisen this difference in the pronunciation, and 
which is correct ? 

Being a Portuguese Jew descended from that section of the 
Jewish community which had been settled in Spain ever since the 
wars between Rome and Carthage, and not improbably even 
since the days of Solomon, in what Iam about to state I may 
perhaps be suspected of prejudice or partiality, but I trust I 
shall be able to show that the views which I entertain on the sub- 
ject have not been hastily formed, but that the conclusion to which 
I have come is the result of careful and impartial investigation. 

It appears to me strange and inconsistent on the part of the 
leaders in the reform movement, that among the reforms, some 
wise and some otherwise, introduced by them in the ritual and 
temple service, they should not have abolished the German pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew and substituted the Portuguese pro- 
nunciation. Such has been the case in London, and if my mem- 
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ory does not deceive me, at an earlier date in Hamburg, and 
such for the reasons I shall now proceed to state. 

The Semitic languages, namely, the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, are sisters. All are probably 
merely dialects of a much older language, most likely the an- 
cient Coptic. In all the sister languages of the Hebrew, we 
have, of course, the sounds of a (as in yard), of ai (as in main), 
of ee (as in spleen), of o (as in bone), and of 00 (asin spoon). I 
say, of course, because there can be no language, no word 
without a sound; and these are the simplest, and appear in 
this order, because they are formed by the gradual opening or 
closing of the mouth. The sounds which necessarily occur in 
every language, we have, of course, also in the Hebrew. But 
whilst in other languages we have also other sounds, strictly 
speaking not simple but compound, such as ow, i, eu (as in the 
German word heute), not one of these occur in any of the Sem- 
itic dialects. Now, is it at all probable that the Hebrew should 
be an exception? I think not. 

The fact that the sound of i, ow, or eu do not occur in the 
Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, Persian, or Turkish, is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that they do not occur in Hebrew. Accord- 
ing to the pronunciation of Hebrew by the Portuguese Jews, 
they do not occur in.that language. 

Now in the pronunciation of Hebrew by the German Jews, in 
addition to the sounds of ah, ai, ee, oh, and oo, occur also the 
sounds of ow, and i(as in now and mine), for instance in the 
words mee comoucho, malkinu, words which, according to the 
Portuguese pronunciation are pronounced mee cahmochah, mal- 
kainu. The Portuguese say ahmain, the German Jews ohmine— 
the Portuguese yeesrahail, the Germans yeesrohile—from which 
it appears that where the Portuguese sound a (the Kamets), 
the Germans sound 0; the Portuguese o (the cholim) the Ger- 
mans ow ; the Portuguese ai (the ztarai), the Germansi. For 
instance : 

Portuguese—Bahrooch atah ailohainu mailech hagnolam. 

Germans—Borooch atoh ailowhinu meilech hohowlom. 

I maintain that the Portuguese pronunciation .is correct, on 
the ground indicated, namely, that the Hebrew being one of the 
Semitic sisterhood, must naturally have preserved and now pre- 
sents the family likeness perceptible in all its sister dialects, 
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and cannot have degenerated in such a remarkable manner as 
to not only adopt sounds which do not exist in the sister dia- 
lects, but actually to have changed the sounds characteristic of 
these sister languages. 

The Portuguese mode of pronunciation obtains in Asia and 
Africa and is adopted by all the learned Christians and I believe 
in most, I may say, in all European Universities. 

Here I might, as lawyers say, rest my case ; but Iam prepared 
to show that the German is a corrupt pronunciation, and shall 
now adduce evidence of the fact. 

Let us take the Latin dialects—the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. Neither in these offsprings of the Latin, nor in 
the parent tongue is to be found a word in which occurs the sound 
either of 7 or of ow. It is true, that when reading Latin, the 
English speaking nations and they only, (the Scots however, do 
not) give to i, and e, the same sounds as they do in their native 
tongue. They say for instance: Neemoh mortailium omnibus 
horis saipit instead of Naimo mortahlium omnibus horis sahpit ; 
instead of Quee hee they say Qui hi; instead of Quah ray, Quai 
ree? But the English speaking nations only do so. 

Now let us take the Teutonic dialects—the German, Dutch, 
Swedish, and Danish. In the Teutonic dialects the sounds of i 
and of ow, occur in many thousand words; for instance: in the 
words klein, Streit, Haus, Laut, kaum, etc. In these languages 
we have moreover the sounds of eu, and ti, as in the word schén 
bése, héflich, Bihne, griissen, Mihle, etc., both which sounds 
are, it is true, found also in the French, but in this one of the 
Latin dialects only ; and this anomaly is easily accounted for. 
They are the oldest of all the corruptions of sounds of the 
parent tongue, and probably existed in the ancient Gallic and 
Teutonic anterior to the Roman conquest. And thirdly, we have 
in the Teutonic dialects also the sounds of eu or au, as in the 
words heute, neue, Hiuser Biume, and in many hundreds of 
other words. 

Now, it is a remarkable fact, that just as the German Jews 
have corrupted the pronunciation of the sounds of ah, oh, and 
ai into 0, ow, and i, in Hebrew, so have they corrupted these same 
sounds in German, changing them exactly in the latter as in the 
former language, namely : ah into oh ; ai into 7, and oh into ou. 
Hear two German Jews converse familiarly. Instead of saying 
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for instance : ‘‘ Warum hast Du heute die schénen Hauser nicht 
gekauft? Sie sind gross und hoch,” they will say Worum 
host du heint die schine hiser nit gekahft? The answer might 
be: Yow sie sind ebber tzu houch und tzu grouss und aoch zu 
thi-er. Ich hob kah Kaseff un Zohaw genug Worum kahfstau 
ze nit ? 

Wer’ich? Ich soll Heiser kaaffe! Ich hob gar nicks Bevow- 
ness! This Hebrew word, Bevowness, is by the Portuguese 
Jews pronounced correctly as it is written—Bahgnahwonoth f 
Even alluding to themselves they say (j) Yid yiddisch Yiden 
instead of yude-Judish Juden. 

Those of my Hebrew brethren to whom I am alluding, are, of 
course, of the uneducated both in Germany and Holland, in 
both which countries, as well as in Poland, they are, as you 
must be aware, very numerous. In fact, this corrupt German is 
known as Yiddish or Jewish German, thus showing that this 
corruption is peculiarly and exclusively Jewish. Here, then, is 
corroborative evidence in support of my view. 

The Jews in Poland carry this even farther, not satisfied with 
the corrupt prounciation of the Hebrew by their German breth- 
ren, they have corrupted corruption itself, like that Irishman 
who, to improve the quality and flavor of wine that had turned 
rather sour, mixed vinegar with it. Thus the sound of ah, al- 
ready corrupted into oh, they corrupt further into the French 
eu, the oh already changed into ow, they improve as our Irish 
friend did his wine, by changing it into ewi. Thus they would 
say Ich soll kauefen Heiser! Ich hob gohr nicks beveuiess. 
Instead of Bohrooch attoh, they say Beuriech atteui, ete. 
(These sounds can not be represented by characters, there 
being no corresponding sounds in English. They must be heard 
in order to duly appreciate their beauty (/). 

The facts which I have brought to bear upon the subject 
under consideration will, I trust, prove more than sufficient evi- 
dence of the correctness of my view, that the Portuguese way 
of pronouncing Hebrew is correct, the German pronunciation a 
corruption. But I can adduce even further proof. 

In all the Latin dialects in words of more than two syllables, 
and even in thousands of words of only two syllables, the em- 
phasis, stress, or tonic accent, falls upon the last syllable, whilst 
in the Teutonic dialects it rarely rest on the last syllable of the 
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word, and the strongest proof that the English language is 
essentially Teutonic—although it has a very large admixture of 
Latin words, borrowed second-hand, and in a corrupt state, 
from the French—I say, the strongest proof that the English 
language ought to be classed with the Teutonic dialects, is fur- 
nished by the fact, that in but a few words in English, does the 
accent fall on the last syllable ; nay more, even in words bor- 
rowed from the French, the accent never rests on the last sylla- 
ble—that on which it rests in the original French—for instance, 
liberté, constitutiOn, animal, militaire, honnéur, verti, actién. 
In all these and thousands of other words in French, the accent, 
as you perceive, rests on the last syllable. In English, on the 
contrary, on the first, or certainly no¢ on the last, as liberty, 
constitution, animal, military, etc.; whilst the French say 
poe’me, regiment’, blama’ble, the English, po’em, reg’iment, 
bla’mable. This is, in perfect accordance with the characteristic 
difference between the Teutonic and Latin dialects. 

Now let us take the Semitic dialects. In these, the stress or 
emphasis rests on the last syllable of the word. In accordance 
with this, it must be supposed to rest upon that syllable also in 
Hebrew words. And so it does according to the Portuguese pro- 
nunciation, for instance: Moshé Abrahim Aharon David She- 
lomo Tordt Rosh hashanah Kipiar Succéth Shebungét, etc. ; but 
according to the German pronunciation of Hebrew the accent or 
stress does vot fall, as it does in all the Semitic dialects, on the 
last syllable, but on the contrary in perfect accordance with the 
genius of the German and other Teutonic dialects, and quite con- 
trary to the genius of the Semitic dialects. Thus, for instance, 
instead of saying Tordth moshda eméth, they say Tow’ rath mou- 
she em’meth. Instead of Abraham, David, Kipoor, etc., Avré- 
hom, Doh’ vid, Kipp’ ur, indeed, not even Kippo’ oor, shevw outh 
Suc outh, but Kipper Schwoo’ eth Suekes, pronouncing the last 
syllable as negligently as the English-speaking nations do in 
the English language—for instance, in the words prison, nega- 
tive, deputy, sovereign, effort, etc. The difference in the ac- 
centuation, the correctness of the pronunciation, and the grave 
and sonorous sounds of the Hebrew as pronounced according to 
the Portuguese, compared with the inharmonious, negligent, 
slipshod, and altogether incorrect pronunciation according to the 
German, is very strikingly perceptible in the following passages : 
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Portuguese— Yeetgahdal, veyeethahdash’ shemehai’ rabbah’ 
.... Bahayechon’? ubyomehon’ oobhayav ... . bagnah- 
gahlah’ oobisman’ Kareeb. 

German— Yissgoh’del veyiskah’desh shemeh? rabboh’ ... 
Bahay? hon, oobyomm?hon oovh@hji . .. . bigoh’leh ubis- 
men Kohriv, ete. 

I trust I have said enough, and as briefly as I could, to prove 
the correctness of my view on the pronunciation of the Hebrew 
language, a matter which, I believe, has not hitherto been inquired 
into, and I can see no reason for altering my opinion till I obtain 
better information than I am possessed of. Cherishing the hope 
that I.may obtain such information from my fellow-members, I 
respectfully submit my remarks to the consideration of the 
Literary Society in connection with the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association. 


THE DUTIES OF PARENTS. 
By J. StorER Coss. 


‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it,’’ is written by one who, whatever 
may have been his moral character, has bequeathed to us some 
valuable instructions for our guidance. Of all the duties which 
devolve upon man, none are more solemn and important than 
those which attach to him as a parent ; and none perhaps more 
neglected. Good parents will make good children and vice versa. 
Yet we frequently see good men and women in affliction and 
tears at the path of wickedness in which their sons and daughters 
are determined to travel. A contradiction seems here to arise, 
yet a little reflection will show that none exists, and that the 
words of the philosopher Solomonare true. Bad fathers and fool- 
ish mothers beset our path on every side. The wisest and the 
most stupid, fail alike in respect of the parental duties, and the 
best men and women frequently make the worst fathers and 
mothers. For the exemplification of absolute idiocy however in 
the manner of training children, go to the man or woman who 
writes upon the subject. The theory is so easy to expatiate 
upon, the practice so difficult of pursuit. 
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In pursuing the subject so many thoughts arise, that it is 


difficult to decide which shall be excluded so as to make the 
shortness of the paper commensurate with the space that can 
be devoted to it. Our own faults and failings present them- 
selves so conspicuously that we feel an approach toward inde- 
cency when we attempt to advise others, yet the sinner, who sees 
and acknowledges his sin, is perhaps the most effectual admon- 
isher of those whom he wishes to save from the commission of 
the same faults. He can more clearly than others point out the 


difficulties that beset the path which he has travelled, the shoals: 


and quicksands, the rocks and breakers, which have endangered 
the bark which he has been steering. 

Without further preface or apology let us pursue our subject, 
and examine the causes which operate to effect so many failures 
in the training of children. On the one hand injudicious indulg- 
ence, on the other unmerited severity, but above all an incon- 
sistency between preceptand example. Indulgence and severity 
often go hand in hand in the same parent, when we are com- 
pelled to witness the infliction of a heavy penalty for a trivial 
error, while a grievous offense will be passed by without notice. 
It is a truth that the conduct of children is an index to the 
character of the parent—not of the man or woman as such, 
but of the parent. When the parent is wise and good, and 
knows how to combine kindness with his wisdom ; knows when 
kindness means lenity and when severity ; knows how to dis- 
tinguish the very fine differences between truth and falsehood 
in the management of the child; we shall find the latter docile, 
well-behaved, lovable, and truthful. With parents of an oppo- 
site character, we find children quarrelsome, ill-natured, obsti- 
nate, disobedient, and frequently callous. 

Before the child can come into the hands of the father for 
training, the chief influence exerted upon it must be through the 
agency of the mother. But it is not with the mothers we have 
now to deal. They can best work out the matter for themselves. 
They have women’s rights’ associations, free love societies, 
bible classes, women’s magazines, and numerous other methods 
of interchanging thought, and neglecting their kitchens, their 
children, and their homes. But we must leave them for the 
present to their own perceptions of right and wrong, though at 
a future time we may possibly venture to give them a few sug- 
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gestions, as to the best means of fulfilling the conditions of that 
higher life to which it is their duty to aspire. At present let 
us look at the duty of the father, whose chief aim should be to 
inculcate principles of truth and industry. He must remember 
that his children, like himself, are human, subject to all the 
frailties and imperfections of humanity, and possibly the pos- 
sessors even of some inborn extraordinary vices and faults. 
They may inherit these very imperfections from him. Lying, 
for instance, is a failing of many children, yet we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that this, hideous as it becomes in older persons, 
in these young and tender plants, so far from being the conse- 
quence of a deliberate desire to deceive, is nothing but the result 
of a vigorous imagination. Too much importance should not be 
attached toit. It is harmless and by judicious treatment, will be 
eradicated as the intellectual faculties are improved. The use 
of bad language is another fault which needs careful watching. 
Never let this be the cause of outbursts of passion on the part 
of the parent. The child most likely knows not the meaning of 
the word it utters, and if not brought into prominence by an 
expression of wonder or anger, it will be forgotten and no more 
used. Every child is desirous, like his elders, of exciting atten- 
tion and admiration—wants to play the hero. Try not to ex- 
tinguish the desire, but rather show him how to regulate and 
turn it into a proper channel. 

Most of the unruliness of children arises from an exuberance 
of animal spirits. Their mischievousness is caused by the want 
of a proper outlet for the flow of this animalism. It becomes 
very important therefore that the parent shall provide proper 
means of occupation, and inculcate habits of industry and per- 
severance. But above all things practice must join hands with 
precept. Whatever is promised, must be given, whether the 
subject be reward or punishment. No more pitiable sight can 
be conceived than that of a parent whose child does not place 
implicit faith in his every word. The ideal of a child should al- 
ways be its parent, and the parent should be careful that every 
action of his life shall be such as he would like his child to copy. 

He must consider that every detail of his life is watched by eyes 
so keen that the slightest flaw,in the structure will be discov- 
ered. The particularities of management in individual cases 
cannot be given. The ground to be culivated varies so much in 
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quality, that each parent must exercise good judgment in its cul- 
tivation. But in every instance, if he wish for children who 
shall be an honor to him, a pleasure to themselves, and a bless- 
ing to their fellow beings, let him live so as to arrive at these 
results himself, and judiciously but firmly correct every devia- 
tion from the path of honor and uprightness on the part of 
those whose training is entrusted to his care. 





A SLEEPING PREACHER. 


About the year 1604, the little society of New College, Oxford, 
numbered amongst its fellows one named Dr. Richard Haydock. 
This person had developed a curious faculty of preaching very 
learned and excellent sermons when, to all outward appearance, 
he was in a deep slumber. 

The notoriety of the sleeping preacher was rapidly extended 
beyond Oxford, and in a few months attracted the attention of 
King James. That monarch, as we all know, prided himself on 
his superior wisdom, and eagerly seized any opportunity that 
offered of displaying it before a crowd of admiring courtiers. 
He therefore determined that Haydock’s supposed marvellous 
gift should be tested at court, and under his own keen eye, 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, who was then Secretary of State, was 
instructed to make inquiries of Dr. Abbots and Dr. Hussey, 
leading authorities of the university, relative of Haydock ; and 
these learned gentlemen were commissioned to arrange for the 
transfer of the preacher’s services to the court of St. James’s for 
atime. Haydock, however, must have had some inkling of 
what was going on, as a little before that time he quietly left 
Oxford, and some weeks elapsed before Dr. Hussey could give 
any tidings of him. It was then found out that Dr. Haydock 
was settled and lodged in the house of one Blacker, dwelling in 
the close at Salisbury. In that city he was rapidly acquiring 
fame as a physician, for, indeed, it was principally to the study 
and practice of medicine that he had devoted himself at Oxford. 
A letter written from Salisbury at the time reported him as 
going much to the house of Sir William Dorington, who had 
taken a great interest in the doctor’s pursuits, and whose seat 
was within six miles of the city. 
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The next scene in the story is best told in a letter still extant, 
and written by Rowland White, postmaster of the court, to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury. This letter bears date 27th April, 1605, 
and is as follows: 


“At court there is one Haydock, of New College, in Oxford, by profession a doctor of 
physic, who uses oftentimes to make long sermons in his sleep. The King’s Majesty 
heard him one night ; the next time, the Dean of the Chapel and Sir Thomas Chaloner; 
the third time, my Lord of Cranborne caused a bed to be put up in his drawing-room at 
court, and heard him preach, and sent for my Lord Pembroke, Lord Shandos, Lord Dan- 
vers, Lord Marre, and others. He doth very orderly begin with his prayer; then to his 
text, and divides it ; and when he hath well and learnedly touched every part, he concludes 
it, and with groaning and stretching, awakes, and remembers nothing he said. The man 
seems to be a very honest man, of a good complexion, of a civil conversation, and discreet , 
hath no books, or place to study ; and twice or thrice a week usually preaches. Yet the 
king will not say what he thinks of it. He will hear and sift him ere he depart from 
court.” 


His Majesty, we are told, proceeded in the business with in- 
finite solemnity and precaution, and after much cross-exami- 
nation by himself and his privy-councillors, actually prevailed 
upon Haydock to confess his imposture, and to give in writing 
the motives both of his beginning and of his continuance in so 
strange a practice. On Sunday the 28th, he sent to the king 


that ‘‘if it would please His Majesty to pardon his offence, and 
deliver him from punishment, he would confess the whole truth 
of this deceit wherewith he had abused the world.’ His first 
confession was not considered sufficiently explicit and minute, 
as appears from a letter written by the Earl of Worcester, one 
of the leading councillors, to the Secretary of State, mentioning 
such point as his Majesty, ‘‘ out of the depth of his wonderful. 
judgment,” required to have further cleared. Ultimately, the 
preacher furnished some very complete details of the origin and 
growth of his imposture. These details are curious, and have an 
air of truthfulness. We are told that on his first coming to 
Oxford, Haydock had a great desire to study divinity, and to 
become a preacher, but found in himself a disability for that 
faculty, by reason of a stuttering he had in his speech, and a 
slow, imperfect utterance. He was thus reluctantly compelled 
to abandon this study, and betook himself to physic. It after- 
wards came to his remembrance, as he said, that his school- 
fellows at Winchester had told him many times how he used to 
speak in his sleep; and that he then made verse, and spoke 
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Latin, with much more quickness of invention and readier utter- 
ance than at any time else. Whereupon, he took a conceit that 
he would try how near he could come to such ability of utter- 
ance by speaking at the time of night which was nearest to that 
in which he used to speak in his sleep. First he began, as soon 
as he was out of his first sleep, to speak some discourse con- 
cerning physic ; and found in himself such ripeness of invention, 
and so perfect and ready delivery, that he was astounded at 
himself, and practised this fashion of speaking after midnight 
some four or five times, in physic; which, when he found to 
make so great an alteration of his speech, and ability to dis- 
course, he resolved to try if the same effect would follow if 
divinity were the chosen subject, as he had ever the strongest 
desire for that branch of learning. So he took a text, and pre- 
pared himself to preach from it three or four days before he put 
it in practice ; and, when sufficiently prepared, would sit up in 
bed, after his first sleep, and deliver what appeared to him a 
very excellent sermon. This course was pursued by Haydock 
several times without the least intention of being overheard ; 
but by chance one night some one lying in the chamber next to 
his own was awake and heard all he said. It was accordingly 
reported over the college the morning after that Mr. Haydock 
had preached very learnedly in his sleep. Haydock was weak 
or wicked enough to humor the deception, and had practised it 
for about a year and a half every other night—preaching in 
Latin in Oxford, and in English in the country. 

Haydock’s petition to the king for forgiveness is still preserved 
amongst the state papers, and is a curious testimony to the 
vanity and weakness of the man. 

King James was too well satisfied with what he was pleased 
to consider his own acuteness in unmasking the deception, to 
bear malice against the author of it, and readily pardoned the 
offender. We have little more to chronicle concerning him. It 
is needless to say that Haydock discontinued the practices which 
had made him so notorious. He withdrew once more to Salis- 
bury, and achieved a reputation there as a very able physician. 
He afterwards came to London, died, and was buried there, 
shortly before the outbreak of the civil wars.— rom Chambers’ s 
Journal. 
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JUDAISM SURVEYED. 


BEING A SKETCH OF ITS RISE AND DEVELOPMENT FROM MOSES 
TO OUR DAYS. 


By Dr. A. BENISCH. 


PERIOD III. 


From the destruction of the second temple, in the year 70, C. E., to the death of Moses 
Mendelssohn, in the year 1786 C. E. 


(Continued from page 249.) 


The temple had done burning, the corpses were buried, and 
the slaves disposed of. The fury of the conqueror was assuaged, 
and the fugitives, consequently, began to emerge from their 
hiding places, and as many of the survivors as had escaped into 
foreign countries began to repair to theirown. But how different 
was now this country. The centre of worship, in which alone 
it was lawful to offer sacrifices, had vanished, and even had the 
courage and means for rebuilding it existed, nobody would have 
dared to ask permission for the undertaking. Those allowed to 
remain in the country were cowed and weighed down with 
imposts.* No regard was any longer paid to their habits and 
peculiar institutions. Dispossessed, and intermingled with the 
heathen, some of the ancestral laws could no longer be kept at 
all, and others only very imperfectly. Chaos reigned every- 
where in religious matters. Who was to bring order into this 
mass of confusion? and whence was the ray to come capable of 
lighting up this darkness? It is true the position, to some 
limited extent, was not without an analogy. During the Baby- 
lonian captivity, sacrifices had not been offered. But then the 
mass of the people had been altogether removed from their 
country. It was, therefore, clear that none of the commands, 
presupposing tenancy of their own land, could be carried out. 
But such was not now the case. The remnant, if it did not ex- 
actly possess the land of their fathers, at least, breathed the air 





* Suetonius (Domitianus, c. 12) gives an account of a most humiliating bodily examina- 
tion to which a hoary man had to submit, in order to ascertain whether he was a Jew, and 
consequently liable to the special tax imposed upon his race. 
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of the ancestral inheritance. From which of the obligations 
connected with this land was the remnant exempt, and which 
was still binding? Again, while in Babylon, the captives occu- 
pied settlements of their own, were allowed to follow the ances- 
tral customs and obey the ancestral laws. The enemy of 
yesterday had become the friend of to-day. Further, there 
were prophets who could be consulted, could comfort in distress, 
and raise up the drooping spirits in despondency. The elders of 
the people were allowed to hold their sway the same as though 
they were in their own country. But where were now the 
prophets? where the elders? The anxiously looked-for Messiah 
did not show himself. But yet the people did not quite remain 
without guidance. If there was not a ray, there was a streak of 
light. The guidance now came from one who, like a brand, had 
been plucked out of the fire. This brand was Rabbi Yochanan 
Ben Saccai, one of the most eminent Jewish teachers of the 
time, who succeeded in escaping from besieged Jerusalem, and 
having found favor in the eyes of the Roman general, Prince 
Titus, obtained from him permission to establish a college at 
Yamnia, where the Rabbi took up his quarters, gathered around 
him as many of his disciples as could reach this place of refuge, 
and thus formed a centre for all those who had escaped destruc- 
tion (Talm. Treat. Ghittin, f. 86). 

Rabbi Yochanan was no ordinary man. Brought up in the 
school of Hillel the elder, one of the noblest and most amiable 
of men, Yochanan reflected all the virtues, worldly wisdom, and 
learning, which distinguished the generation of rabbis that 
adorned the ages of the elder Maccabees.* Being then advanced 
in years, he had had time to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
all the ancestral lore, traditions, and judicial decisions of the 


* It was said of rabbi Yochanan ben Saccai that he left not (uninvestigated) the Bible, 
the Mishnah, the Ghemara, the Halachahs, the Haggadahs, the subtleties of the law, and 
the subtleties of the scribes . . . the easy things and the difficult things (Bab. Bath. 134, a) 
Comp. Succ. 28, a.) Again, in Nedarim, vi, 7, we read, “ Hillel, the elder, had eighty 
pair of disciples. The youngest among them was rabbi Yochanan hen Saccai. One day 
Hillel fell sick and all of them came to visit him ; only rabbi Yochanan remained in the court. 
Hillel upon this asked, “ Where is the youngest among you, who is a father in wisdom and 
a father to (future) generations ?” When he entered Hillel said, “‘ That I may cause those 
that love me to inherit substance ; and I will fill their treasures” (Prov. viii, 21). It was 
a principle with rabbi Yochanan never to make an enactment that might prove too bur- 
densome to the majority of the people (Tal. Baba Bathra, f. 60, b). 
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high courts of justice. While these qualities gathered around 
him, all those who instinctively felt that in him they had found 
the man capable of saving the remnant from religious ruin, they 
were also drawn to him, and kept at his side by the conscious- 
ness that, in consequence of the favor enjoyed by him with the 
victorious general, he was also enabled to extend to them 
efficient protection. At Yamnia, therefore, the rabbi opened a 
college which, under his presidency, was constituted a Syn- 
hedrion, and became the centre of a new organization. Rabbi 
Yochanan, on this occasion, showed how thoroughly he was im- 
bued with the spirit of the elder chiefs of these courts, and how 
well he understood the wants of his age. By his own authority 
and against precedent and distinct understanding, he vested 
this court with all the privileges and rights possessed by the 
Synhedrion when in session in the hall assigned for its meetings 
in the temple, it having been held, up to this time, that no legal 
functions could be discharged by this tribunal beyond these 
precincts (Talm. Sanhedrin, f. xiv b.) At Yamnia, now, the 
perplexed received guidance, the doubtful instruction, the 
waverers advice, the distressed relief, the mourner comfort, and 
the desponding hope. 

Only one mistake was committed, natural enough in the time 
in which the rabbi lived, considering the general conviction, 
shared by him, then prevailing, but which greatly marred the 
important work undertaken by him. The principle which 
guided him and his immediate successors was that the calamity 
was only temporary, and the deliverer would soon come and re- 
store everything to its former position.* Temporary arrange- 
ments, therefore, were only necessary in order to tide over the 
evil hour, and patience to bear the misfortunes of the day. 
Remedies were applied as opportunity served or occasion re- 
quired. The practices of Judaism were, therefore, placed as it 
were in a provisional state. This was an evil; for as decennium 
after decennium passed without fulfilling this expectation, the 
arrangements made, which had been borne because it was 
thought that they were only temporary, became more and more 
grievous, especially as time had brought on changes still less 





* As late as the year 270, C.E., the Messiah was still daily expected by the Jews. Thus 
rabbi Yoshua ben Levi taught that the Messiah was at Rome, in momentary expectation 
of the call to bring about Israel's deliverance (Talm. Sanhed. f. 98, a), 
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suited for them than they had been before. But, as length of 
years had now rendered them venerable, new expedients were 
resorted to in order to bring about an accommodation—a modus 
vivendi as it were—which, in its turn, after some years became 
antiquated and called again for other devices, which, of course, 
could only be palliatives. The kernel of Judaism thus became 
tarnished more and more. And all this because narrow insti- 
tutionalism took the place of those broad views of prophetism, 
I am inclined to call them, which guided the presiding spirits at 
the period that called Pharisaism into existence. 

It may not be out of place to sketch here one or two of those 
accommodations which have made their mark in the history of 
Judaism, and have since remained permanent and prominent 
institutions, although the foundation for them had been laid 
long before. As chronological order in this enumeration is im- 
material, I shall pay no attention to it. 

I allude to the institution of regular set prayers. In the 
Pentateuch prayer was not prescribed. It did not form part of 
the regular worship ; it was left entirely to the impulse of the 
heart. The Biblical personages prayed as they were moved by 
the spirit, and as opportunity served. They, no doubt, set the 
’ example of prayer, and left us magnificent models thereof. But, — 
for all this, prayer was not enjoined as a duty. The only ex- 
ceptions are the form of benediction recited by the priest when 
blessing the people on certain solemn occasions (Numbers vi, 
24-27), the confession of sin which the transgressor was to make 
while sacrificing a sin-offering (Levit. v, 5), and the formulas to 
be recited by the offerers of the firstlings and the prescribed 
tithes (Deut. xxvi, 3-10, 13-15). 

But the idea of prayer is so natural to man that, as soon as 
the sacrificial service had been regularly established in the tem- 
ple, and the priests and Levites undergone a regular course of 
training, prayers were added to the sacrifices, especially to the 
daily burnt offerings. Traces of these are found in the Psalms; 
more clearly developed in later rabbinical writings. In the 
Babylonian captivity—when sacrifices, of course, could not be 
offered—the idea seems already to have risen in the minds of 
the devout that, if sacrifices could not be regularly brought. 
prayers at least might be offered up at the hours prescribed for 
the offering of the sacrifices. Of Daniel we read that he prayed 
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three times a day, this act being presumably mentally connected 
with the morning, afternoon, and evening daily offerings (Daniel 
vi, 11). In the regular worship of the second temple, we find 
already established a fully-developed system of prayers accom- 
panying the offering of sacrifices. Now that sacrifices, owing to 
the destruction of the temple, had ceased, the duty of prayer 
which was to take the place of the sacrifices was more strictly 
enjoined ; in fact, made obligatory.* Certain forms, preserved 
to this day but somewhat modified and much enlarged, were 
composed, and it was prescribed that they should be offered up 
in those hours during which the sacrifices had to be offered 
while the temple yet stood. These prayers were to take the 
place of the sacrifices until the latter could again be offered. The 
synagogues, which previously had only been houses of meeting 
for mutual instruction and edification, and to which prayers 
were only incidental, now became real temples, and received 
their legal sanction.t Of course in some of these prayers re- 
peated and emphatic expression is given to the hopes that the 
sacrificial service would speedily be restored. These prayers re- 
main to this day, although in Western and Central Europe it 
may be assumed that there are few educated Jews who really feel 
a longing for the restoration of a worship in which the slaying. 
of beasts would form a leading feature. Around this simple 
institution of prayers there grouped themselves layer upon 
layer, in the course of time, numberless rites and observances, 
each of which was elaborated into:details filling volumes. 
Another institution, commenced from necessity while the 
* The rabbinical dictum in regard to these prayers was, ‘‘ Prayers have been introduced 
corresponding with the daily sacrifices” (Numb. xxviii, 3 & 4,) and these obligatory prayers 
had to be offered up during the hours prescribed for the offering up of these sacrifices 
while the temple stood (Mishnah Beracoth, c. 4). The well-known formulas of these 
prayers, contained in every prayer-book, are very ancient, so ancient, indeed, that the early 
rabbis themselves no longer knew their authors, and ascribed their composition to the 
men of the great synagogue. They have, however, in process of time been modified, and 


several additions made to them. There can be little doubt that Jesus and His apostles 
substantially offered up the same prayers as the Jews do to this day. 

+ Zunz (Gottesdienstlich. Vortraege, pp. 1. 2, 12) has shown that prayer was not the 
primary object of the meetings at synagogue, since prayers could also be offered up in pri- 
vate. The primary object was, as implied by the name, the meetings themselves, which 
were viewed in the light of a homage to the Deity, and that in these meetings the reading, 
translation, and exposition of the Scripture were resorted to as a means for instruction and 
edification. 
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temple yet stood, was afterwards perpetuated to the great in- 
convenience of the people, and in direct opposition to the plain 
letter of the law, as generally understood, simply from that 
narrow veneration for antiquity which, as age succeeded age, 
became more and more conspicuous. I refer to the day added 
to each of the festivals. While the Synhedrion existed, the 
periods for the celebration of the festivals were appointed by 
this authority, in accordance with certain traditions based upon 
the letter of the law. As it was not always practicable to ac- 
quaint in time distant communities with the dates fixed for this 
purpose, it was ordained that an additional day should be cele- 
brated, as thereby the contingency of violating the festival was 
prevented, since one of the two days celebrated was sure to, be 
the right one. In process of time, however, it became necessary 
to substitute astronomical calculations for the fixing of the 
festivals in the place of the previous traditional procedure. 
This calculation could, of course, be made by every individual 
possessing the requisite astronomical knowledge. Uniformity 
as to the date of the festival was thus insured. The celebration 
of an additional day, therefore, became unnecessary. Here was 
an opportunity for taking off a burden from the shoulders of 
the people, and the text, ‘‘ Ye shall neither add nor take away 
aught from it’ (the law) (Deut. xiii, 1), would no longer have 
been violated ; for, in order to get rid of this inconvenient text, 
it was explained to forbid the omission or addition of any detail 
in the practice of existing rites, but that it was by no means 
intended to take from the religious authorities that be the 
power of enacting new laws, so long as they were enacted in the 
name of the rabbis ; and yet what this text really seems to mean 
is, that there should exist no authority for either annulling any 
of the principles laid down, or adding a new one, such as is, for 
instance, claimed by the Roman Catholic Church when she is 
pleased to promulgate a new dogma. And rather than give in 
to the unanswerable arguments urged against the retention of 
rites when the reasons for their introduction had ceased to 
operate, a new principle was devised, that Jewish custom was 
Jewish law, and that custom overrides a legal decision.* 


* This inconsiderate adhesion to custom was carried so far that when the Jews beyond 
the Euphrates wished to discontinue the celebration of the second day festivals, the colleges 
of Palestine, then still considered as the leading authorities in religious matters, warned them 
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It lay, however, in the temper of the times that, despite the 
most earnest efforts of the rabbis to preserve the institutions in 
their integrity and full vigor, and despite the minuteness with 
which every detail was elaborated, many more fell into desue- 
tude, or had to be explained away, than were introduced. 
They had, in fact, to yield to force majeure. One of the first 
which ushered in all others, and gave them its sanction, was the 
compilation and authentic publication of the mass of traditions 
accumulated ever since the days of Ezra, handed down from 
master to disciple, and from Court to Court under what was 
named in subsequent ages the oral law, but which it was con- 
sidered unlawful to place on record for public teaching. Ap- 
parently, the rabbis had three reasons for withholding their 
sanction from such an undertaking. They probably were in the 
first place afraid lest the publication of such an authentic col- 
lection might diminish their importance in popular opinion, 
since, in case of need, recourse might be had to the book for 
information instead of deriving it from their verbal instruction. 
Then, again, the book student lacking the instruction of the 
word of mouth and the help which it supplies by gesture, tone, 
and, above all, by the opportunity which it affords for question- 
ing, and thereby preventing misunderstandings and removing 
doubts, there was ground to fear that he might fall into error, 
and pronounce a wrong judgment. Lastly, owing to the vener- 
ation in which these traditions were held, they might, when 
authoritatively published, have been placed side by side with 
the written law, and be held in equal estimation as though they 
were another revelation, or might, perhaps, even have been con- 
founded with it, and, being fixed in writing, would necessarily 
have lost the elasticity requisite if they were to be able to ac- 
commodate themselves to varying circumstances. But when, 
after the repeated insurrections against Rome, especially that 
under Bar Kocba against the Emperor Hadrian, thousands of 
Jews had perished—and among them also many of the most 
eminent rabbis, the chief depositories of these traditions, the 
study of the law and the practice of all distinguishing rites were 





against this with the words: ‘“ Beware of the customs of your fathers, which are in your 
hands” (Tal. Betsa, 4, b). A similar message was sent to the Jews of Alexandria (Jerus 


Tal. Erubin iii), The legal maxim, “ Modus et consuetudo vincunt legem” was applied by 
the rabbis to religious matters. 
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strictly prohibited, and the survivors scattered over still wider 
areas than before—it became evident that the former policy 
could no longer be adhered to without exposing traditional 
Judaism to the risk of obliteration. A distinguished rabbi, 
therefore, the head of the Synhedrion, revered by his people for 
his piety and learning, high in the favor of one of the Antonines 
—which of them is not yet fully ascertained—undertook the in- 
novation of compiling, systematically expounding, and publish- 
ing these traditions under the name of Mishnah or Deuterosis, 
i. e. the double, viz., of the written law, upon which it formed 
a commentary and became its companion book.* There was 
now a basis for the oral law upon which all religious Jewish 
learning was founded, from which it proceeded as though from 
a centre, and around which it revolved as its true spiritual pivot. 
It is this work, as will be shown further on, and the two most 
ponderous super-commentaries to which it gave rise in its turn 
under the title of Ghemara, or rather Ghemaras—as there are 
two, one composed in Palestine and the other in Babylonia— 
from which all the information bearing on the past Biblical 
development of Judaism is derived. The Mishnah and Ghe- 
mara together are called the Talmud ; and, asa very lucid and 


graphic account of it has only a few years ago been published 
in the Quarterly Review, and, is probably still fresh in the 
memory of the public, it would be supererogatory to say any- 
thing further on its contents, although a few remarks on their 
genesis will be made further on. 

Although in this case the right thing was perceived and done, 
yet the narrow technical spirit which dared not follow the broad 





* It is true modern criticism has established that the Mishnah, as a whole, was not 
reduced to writing until the middle of the sixth century (see Gratz’s History of the Jews, 
vol. IV, note xxxv, p. 404). But, as down to Luzzatto, it was believed that the Mishnah was 
not only compiled but also written down by rabbi Yehudah, the Prince, in the latter half o¢ 
the second century, and the explanation of the text quoted was considered as a sufficient 
reason for the innovation, the discovery referred to practically does not affect the position 
taken. It only transfers the act commented upon from the second to the sixth century, 
and gives the position taken still more strength, by showing that, owing to the pressure of 
circumstances, the grave innovation was ventured on at a period when the Synhedrion was 
extinct, and when, therefore, no authority was in existence that could sanction this depar- 
ture from an ancient practice, and this, too, by rabbis (Gisa and Simona) comparatively 
little known in rabbinical writings. In this statement has been followed the general 
opinion of the rabbis, as expressed by Maimonides in his preface to his Mishnah Torah: 
where the reason for this innovation is stated. 
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common sense view of former ages showed itself again. Instead 
of being content with justifying the change by pointing to the 
altered circumstances without endeavoring to press into the ser- 
vice some text and extorting from it a meaning favorable to the 
change, but which it never bore, recourse was again had to a 
stale device redolent of disingenuousness. The verse (Psalms 
cxxi, 126) ‘‘It is time for the Lord to work, for they have made 
void the law,’’ was rendered as though it meant that it was law- 
ful to act as had been done in order that the people might not 
be compelled to make the law void (see also Mishnah ‘ Beracoth, 
the end). Distortions of this kind which now, unfortunately, 
became more and more frequent, evidently required that phrases, 
and even single words, should be wrenched from their context 
and applied in an unwarranted manner. This procedure—what- 
ever may be said in its defence, and it, no doubt admits of a 
different explanation,* vested, as it came before the people, 
with the high sanction of the most venerated religious authori- 
ties—had an unfortunate effect, for it contracted the intellect of 
the studious youth, and gave it quite a bent, causing it to relish 
dazzling yet often false analogies, ingenuities, witticisms and 
leaps to conclusions, in preference to patient research, sound 
sense, and strict logical argument, based upon grammar and 
ascertained premises. This characteristic of Jewish intellect 
has impressed its stamp upon Jewish mental productions, and 
marks them to this day wherever the Talmud is the chief study 
of the Jewish youth. But the institutions which chiefly ex- 
perienced the stress of the changed position of the Jews now 
that they were scattered all over the globe, and frequently 
among nations antagonistic to them in every respect, were those 
which concerned their outward appearance. 








* There can be little doubt but that the earlier rabbis considered scriptural. applica- 
tions of this kind as mere pegs, and not as the justificatory reasons for the conclusions 
arrived at. Such pegs intended to form a serviceable association of ideas, attaching some 
new statement which is to be impressed on the memory to some old, well-known, and 
venerable one, drawn from the stories of the Bible, are often referred to in the Talmud 
under the designation of ‘“ Assemacta Bealma” and are a kind of mnemonics, very useful 
at a time when all studies of this nature were carried on by the word of mouth, as it was 
not lawful to put them in writing. But it is equally true that later on the original use of 
these pegs was lost sight of, and that instead thereof they were considered as the pillars 
supporting the weight of the decisions based upon them, and as such were productive of 
the mischief pointed out. 
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The peculiarities of the dress which distinguished the Jews 
and marked them out for the sneers and ill-usage of their ene- 
mies had to be laid aside. According to the rabbinical inter- 
pretation of the texts, ‘“‘and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes, and they shall be as a sign on thy hand”’ (Deut. vi, 
9), every Jew had to wear a certain head-gear minutely described 
by the rabbis, and a certain bandage on his left arm, known by 
the name of phylacteries. That there was a foundation for this 
interpretation is clear from the peculiar kind of fillet noticed on 
the heads of a group of captives sculptured on one of the walls 
of an ancient temple—underneath which the words ‘‘King of 
Judah’’ were deciphered by Champollion and other Egyptolo- 
gists—represented in the triumphal march of King Sheshank 
returning from his successful campaign against King Rehoboam. 
In Ezekiel, too, there seems to be an allusion to this head-dress, 
where it is called an ornament (Ezekiel xxiv, 17). In the New 
Testament the Pharisees are reproached, not for wearing, but 
for making their phylacteries broad. The rabbis attached to 
them a very high degree of sanctity, yet by degrees, and this 
for the reasons stated, they fell out of practice, and at last were 
only worn during prayers. The same was the case with the 
fringes prescribed to bé worn on the four corners of the outer 
garment referred to in a previous lecture (Numb. xv, 37); and 
only at prayers the religious Jew, in commemoration of this 
command, wraps himself in his praying scarf, to the four cor- 
ners of which are attached four fringes. If he no longer dared 
to parade in public the badges of his vocation, as a member of 
the family entrusted with the custodianship of the great princi- 
ples given into his charge for the benefit of mankind, he at least 
displayed them for his own edification, and that of his fellow 
believers in the seclusion of his place of worship.* 

The next institution to be disregarded was connected with a 








* The persecutions, in consequence of which these and several other institutions had to 
be disregarded, are described by Gratz, in his History of the Jews (vol. IV, c. 7, p. 170 to 
the end of the chapter). Persecutions of this nature were of frequent occurrence ever 
since the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, and to them must be ascribed the decay of 
numerous institutions which would have served to single out the faithful to their enemies. 
It is noteworthy that it was then authoratively decided that a Jew was bound to take upon 
himself the fate of the martyr if idolatry, fornication, or murder were required of him. 
Every other commandment he was allowed to transgress if he could save his life thereby. 
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law most closely bound up with a state of affairs hardly a ves- 
tige of which had remained. I have referred before to the law 
which forbade a Jew to take interest from a Jew. I have 
pointed out that obedience to this law was only practicable 
among a purely agricultural people, whose landed property was 
inalienable. But the Jews were now scattered far beyond the 
boundaries of the Roman empire. Agriculture had ceased to be 
their chief occupation, partly because, after the destruction of 
the temple, they for some generations were in daily expectation 
of a restoration to their own country, and, therefore, had no 
wish for a permanent settlement out of it; partly because in 
many countries difficulties were raised to their acquiring landed 
property, and partly also because this occupation could no 
longer be carried on by them profitably, owing to the necessity 
which had arisen for them to interrupt their labors for many 
more days in the year than their neighbors, as they had to rest 
on their own sabbaths and festivals out of religious scruples, and, 
in addition, on those of their masters from compulsion, or at 
least from regard for their religious scruples. Trading, and es- 
pecially international trading, now became their chief occupation, 
but trade can not be carried on without capital, and capital can 
not be allowed to be used without interest. Interest, therefore, 
had to be taken, and interest accordingly was offered and ac- 
cepted from a brother Jew, either under some thin disguise, or, 
openly without it. 

Nor did the marriage laws escape the new influences. Polyga- 
my, as is known, is allowed by the law of Moses. Ina state of 
society which tolerates slavery the toleration of polygamy is the 
minor evil. But when a section of the Jews became scattered 
among monogamous Christian nations, the marriage law of the 
former naturally came into collision with that of the latter. 
The marriage law, therefore, had to be altered. Polygamy was 
forbidden by a rabbinical synod.* In this no violence was 
done to the spirit of Judaism, which certainly was as little 
favorable to polygamy as it was to slavery—the two, as I have 
shown, being most closely connected. But, then, how was it 


* A brief account of this synod, or rather meeting of a number of rabbis, at May- 
ence, under the presidency of Rabbinu Ghershon, the most famous rabbi of his age in 


western Europe (he died in 1028) will be found in the history of the Jews referred to 
before (vol. v, p. 406). 
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to be in the case of the death of a man who had left behind a 
childless widow? According to the law of Moses, the brother of 
the deceased was to marry the widow. To this there was no 
obstacle as long as polygamy was allowed. But monogamy 
having been once established, a married man might have been 
obliged to disregard this new institution by taking in marriage, 
in addition to the wife of his youth, the widow of his brother. 
To avoid the contingency of such a collision, it was enacted that 
under no circumstances whatever should a marriage of this kind 
be allowed, but the alternative prescribed by Moses in the event 
of the brother-in-law refusing to fulfill this duty to the widow 
must be resorted to. This alternative is described in Deut. xxv, 
9, and resorting to it was blamed by the lawgiver, a certain 
stigma being attached to the family of the repudiator. The 
rabbinical enactment therefore avowedly abrogated an institu- 
tion established by Moses. A proof that it was only the ne- 
cessity of avoiding a possible collision with the law of the land 
which led to this alteration of the marriage law, is the circum- 
stance that in Mahomedan countries, in which polygamy still 
exists, a brother-in-law is still allowed to marry his deceased 
brother’s childless widow. 

One more instance shall bring these exemplifications to a close. 
Every one is acquainted with the laws of Levitical purity, as 
minutely described in the third book of Moses (xv, 16). That 
they were observed may be seen from I Samuel, xx, 26, and 
Mishnah Beracoth, c. iii, 4-6. To this day the sect of the 
Karaites, who affect to keep the law of Moses, literally observe 
these injunctions. In their synagogues may be seen during wor- 
ship a number of individuals remaining in the vestibule, simply 
because they consider themselves as unclean, waiting to undergo 
the process of purification as prescribed. Yet all these laws 
were allowed to fall into desuetude, not because they could not 
be practiced, but because their practice in the altered circum- 
stances would have proved most burdensome. 

A most minute rigorism in the practice of all these enactments 
and fragments of law, still upheld, was resorted to by the rabbis 
—recommended and enjoined by them in compensation, as it 
were, for the voluntary or compulsory disregard of those which 
were no longer observed. The predecessors of these rabbis, in- 
deed, had set them the example and shown how scriptural sup- 
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ports and analogies might be found, be it for innovations or in 
defence of practices no longer answering their original purpose. 
The multiplication of Biblical commands was excused by the as- 
sumed necessity for making fences round the law (Ethics of the 
Fathers, 1, 1), and accounted for by the declaration of a rabbi 
of old, ‘‘The Holy One, blessed be He! wished to give Israel an 
opportunity for acquiring merits, therefore he has given them 
numerous directions and commandments.’”’ One of the ancient 
rabbis laid down seven rules amplified into thirteen, and by an- 
other into thirty-two, in accordance with which the law was to 
be explained, not all of them being able to stand the test of 
logic. (See Tosefta Sanhedrin, Sifra, col. 71, Aboth of Rabbi 
Nathan, c. 37.) 

The argument was this. If the law was verbally inspired by 
God, it must bear the impress of his wisdom. There can not be 
in it a superfluous letter, nay, not even a superfluous tittle or 
dot, and there must be good reasons for the sequence of the several 
laws. When, therefore, a law was repeated, or a word, or a let- 
ter, or even a dot seemed unnecessary, or the connection between 
two consecutive texts not clear, it was allowable, nay, meritori- 
ous to search for the reasons of this apparent anomaly.* 

Three times it was enjoined, ‘‘ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in 
the milk of its mother.’’ In consequence of this reiteration an 
extraordinary extension was given to this prohibition, and an ap- 
plication made of it, which to this day, exercises a vast influence 
in the household of every observant Jew. In consequence of 
this rabbinical interpretation there is found in the household of 
every observant Jew a double set of kitchen utensils—one set to 
be used in the preparation and consumption of flesh meats, and 
the other in those of milk food ; and the observing Jew himself 
abstains for several hours from partaking of milk food after 
having eaten flesh meat—nay, even a third set of kitchen utensils 


were customary to be used for food which did not partake of 
either flesh or milk. 





* This subject is fully discussed by Gratz (History of the Jews, vol. iv, note 7, p. 428), 
in which he shows that Rabbi Akiba (a contemporary of the Emperor Hadrian) was the 
restorer of this method brought forward before the destruction of the temple, now restored 
and amplified by him, and that it ultimately prevailed over the opposite opinion held by 


Rabbi Yishmael, and was accepted by the rabbis as a rule for the interpretation of the 
law. 
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In other instances, however, this mode of interpretation has 
led to more satisfactory results. Thus, in the text, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
fear the Lord thy God,” an eminent rabbi of old thought he dis- 
covered a word which, in the original language, seemed to him 
superfluous. He therefore inferred that the text means to say 
that, in addition to God, man should also fear the disciples of 
the sages who teach man to fear God. 

Re-action, however, set in. As in the time of the later Mac- 
cabees, the liberty taken with the text called forth Sadduceeism ; 
so now this process, carried still farther than then, gave rise to 
the formation of a sect which, by way of protest, clung as much 
as possible to the literal meaning of the law. The Karaites, or 
Scripturalists, or Textualists, made their appearance, under the 
leadership of one Anan about the year 750, at the very seat of 
the academies in which the national traditions, or oral law were 
studied by way of preference, and whose authority at the time 
was acknowledged throughout the dispersions of Israel, as the 
saying was. Like Sadduceeism, it at first was rather a new 
school of religious thought than a sect. <A similar revolt in the 
same regions, which may not have remained without influence 
upon Judaism, took place in Islam. In this religious system, 
too, the number of traditions received as binding had, soon after 
Mohammed, accumulated to an extraordinary degree. <As a 
re-action, the Shiites, or heretics, broke loose from the Sunnites 
the orthodox followers of the Koran, supplemented by a kind 
of Talmud, called the Sunnah. Ultimately, however, this Jewish 
school became a sect, just as was the case with the Sadducees, 
which, from controversey, proceeded to fierce antagonism to 
rabbinism. Fora while the contest seemed to be equal ; but 
after some time victory decided in favor of rabbinism. At pres- 
ent the Karaites have dwindled down to a few congregations in 
Turkey, Egypt, the Crimea, and Galicia. 

Nevertheless, the contest was not quite profitless. It once 
more directed attention to the Bible, especially the Pentateuch. 
In the long centuries which had passed since the elaboration of 
the traditional law the Bible had ceased to be the chief study of 
the rabbinites. Although the study of the law was extolled by 
the most eminent rabbis as the most praiseworthy occupation in 
which a Jew could engage, and although the flower of the Jew- 
ish youth devoted all its talent, all its leisure, and all its energy 
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to this occupation, yet it was the oral not the written law which 
enjoyed this favor.* The written law had come to be considered 
as the store-house to supply the pegs on which the thousands of 
traditional observances were to be hung. It was, in fact, in the 
eyes of the nation, a mere collection of texts from which each 
rabbi, without much attention to grammar, context, and logic, 
fetched as many as he deemed suitable for supporting the 
thesis which he intended to maintain. But the Karaites, having 
discarded all these traditions as somuch lumber, were naturally 
compelled to fall back entirely upon the written law, to examine 
it critically, and for this purpose to have recourse to grammar 
and all other rational helps serving to elucidate the texts. The 
rabbinites in their polemices with them were, as a matter of 
course, compelled to have recourse to the same weapons both 
for attack and defense. A school of rational Biblical criticism 
thus arose which has ever since continued its labors in Judaism.+ 
From the time of Aben Ezra in the 11th, to Benedict Spinoza 
in the 17th century, there have never been wanting Biblical 
exegetists in the Jewish camp who have rendered distinguished 
services to the cause of Biblical criticism, and have paved 
the way for that rational treatment of the Bible which, having 
enabled the reformers of Christianity successfully to fight the 
battle of progress with the Roman Church, have led to results, 
one of the remotest of which is my being allowed to address an 
assembly, many members of which had in their early youth al- 
ready inculcated on their minds all kinds of prejudices against 
that very religious system which I am now permitted to expound 
to them.t 





* The Talmud in this respect teaches that the study of the Scripture is less meritori- 
ous than that of the Mishnah ; that of the Mishnah less than that of the Ghemara, that of 
the Ghemara is the most meritorious (Baba Metzeeah, c. ii, towards the end). Dicta of a 
similar tenor are also found in other parts of the Talmud. 


+ Not only can rational Biblical criticism be traced to the Karaites but also rational- 
ism itself. Kheevee Haccalbee, a Karaite (as quoted and refuted by Aben Ezra in Exod. 
xiv, 27), asserted that the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea took place at low 
water, and thus endeavored to explain away its miraculous nature, just as centuries after 
him was done by the German commentator, Michaelis. This opinion was refuted by 
Niebuhr in his description of Arabia (p. 44). Thé Manna, too (Exod. xvi, 13), is explained 
by the same Karaite as a natural production of the desert, as was done in modern times 
by some rationalistic Biblical commentators. 


¢ As an instance of the rational, if not nationalistic, treatment of the Bible by rab- 
binical commentators, may be mentioned Aben Ezra, who was the first to hint at the ex- 
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On the development of Judaism, however, the contest had 
hardly any effect. The only one which it produced was that it 
attached the mass of the rabbinites still more closely to the oral 
law, experience having shown that its absence at first destroyed 
all uniformity, and afterwards also all unity among the Karaites, 
and that in process of time, in order to remedy this evil, it was 
found necessary to establish new-fangled rules in many cases 
much more exacting, and entailing greater hardships than the 
traditions superseded. To give an instance, an observant Kara- 
ite, in conformity with the literal interpretation given by him to 
the passage, ‘‘ Ye shall not kindle fire in any of your habita- 
tions on the Sabbath day”’ (Exod. xxxv., 3), has to shiver the 
whole of the seventh day in the cold of a Russian winter, and to 
spend in utter darkness the long Friday evenings in the same 
season. 

At the beginning of this period, as we have seen, the centre of 
Judaism was still established in Palestine. Although driven 
from city to city, and so often persecuted by the Roman power, 
as protected, the colleges still maintained themselves in that 
country. Hence the law was explained to all communities of 
Israel. The compilation of the ancestral traditions, known by 
the name of Mishnah was elucidated and commented upon by 
the succesors of the compiler rabbi Yehudah the Prince, and © 
these commentaries in time again were collected under the title 
of Ghemara, or learning, parallel with the term mathematics, 
which has the same signification. Text and commentary together 
were called the Jerusalem Talmud from the religious capital of 
Judaism, although itscompilation took place at Tiberias. But 
the time had come when Palestine’s religious activity was to 
cease. 

The high schools established by rabbi Yochanan ben Saccai 
and his colleagues had now existed for three centuries ; but, de- 





istence of two prophets of the name of Isaiah—the elder Isaiah, co-temporary of King 
Hezekiah, and the younger who lived in Persia under King Cyrus, whose prophesies were 
ascribed indiscriminately to one and the same author (see Aben Ezra’s Preface to the Com- 
mentary on Isaiah). The same commentator observes, in the Preface to his Commentary 
on Zachariah, “I saw books of sages in France who have explained the visions of Zacha- 
riah as referring to events that had past.” A sketch of the life of this remarkable man 
may be found in the Miscellany of Hebrew Literature (published by Trubner). Spinoza’s 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus can only be viewed in the light of a critical if not rational- 
istic commentary on those portions of the Bible of which he treated. 
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spite the intervals of prosperity which the college originally at 
Yamnia enjoyed, and the recognition of its chief by the Govern- 
ment, and the bestowal upon him of the official title of Ilustri- 
ous, yet the authority of this school declined more and more. 
Indeed, the star of the Patriarchate—this was the name given to 
the Synhedrion by the Romans—began to wane soon after Chris- 
tianity had mounted the throne of Byzantium. To the political 
enmity of the Jews, raised by their aspirations after national 
independence, and the consequent repeated insurrections, there 
was now added religious hatred. Christianity had now become 
something quite different from what it had been in the days 
of the apostles Peter and Paul. It, in fact, only retained 
the name. In essence it had materially changed. In appear- 
ance it had conquered polytheism. In reality, however, it had 
been conquered by polytheism. Thus, at least, it appeared 
to the Jews. They saw the heroes of the Pagans and their 
demi-gods reappear under the name of saints, the consort of the 
chief god of the heathen under that of the queen of heaven and 
the mother of god, and found the supreme god himself associ- 
ated with two other beings his equals in power and substance. 
It ig true an explanation was offered of this tritheism intended 
to show that it was likewise a unity ; but this explanation did 
not satisfy the Jewish mind, which opposed to it the plain 
sense of the divine announcement, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God, the Lord is one.’? While, therefore, Judaism turned 
away mournfully, and with consternation from the new phase 
which the daughter religion presented, the wrath of Christendom 
was provoked by what it considered as the audacity of the Jew 
impugning the validity of the evidence brought forward in 
support of the new doctrines. This wrath burnt the more fiercely 
the more deeply Christianity felt the blow given by the unbelief 
of those to whose Scripture it had to appeal in testimony of 
the truth of its dogmas. It was as though the mother repudi- 
ated her own daughtef. It was, in fact, a family quarrel carried 
on with all the acrimony characterizing quarrels of this kind. 
Judaism, as the physically weaker party to the quarrel, had 
naturally to pay the penalty, and, asa matter of course, this 
penalty recoiled on the heads of the representatives of Judaism 
—the Jews. Legal restriction followed legal restriction and ex-_ 


ceptional laws became the order of the day. Theauthority, and 
VoL. V.—20. ry 
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with it the power of the Patriarchate, sank from day to day, 
and when in the year 420, in the reign of Theodosius II, the 
patriarch Gamaliel died childless, the office was not filled again. 
Its discontinuance was the less sensibly felt, since the discharge 
of its chief functions had now sunk down into a mere formality 
for the periods for the celebration of the festivals in their pre- 
scribed seasons could now be ascertained from a fixed calendar, 
and religious difficulties could be solved through the aid of the 
portions of the Talmud then already existing. 

But, for all this, Judaism did not cease to havea centre. It 
expired in Palestine in order to revive in Babylon. In the pro- 
vinces along the Euphrates and Tigris, large Jewish populations 
had been settled ever since the time of the captivity under 
Nebuchadnezzar. Only a comparatively small portion of them 
had availed itself of the permission of Cyrus and his successors 
to return to the land of its forefathers. The bulk of the nation, 
prosperous and contented, remained in the country which had 
adopted it. There was, however, going on between it and the 
restored brethren in faith a constant spiritual and religious inter- 
course. Jerusalem was acknowledged by the Babylonian, as 
well as by all other Jews, as their religious capital. The Mish- 
nah and some other similar compilations soon found their way 
to them from the Holy Land, and were studied and discussed 
among them with the same veneration and diligence with which 
they were treated in the country of their origin. Colleges were 
founded there at an early period, and the so-called head of the 
captivity, acknowledged by the government, acted a part analo- 
gous to that played by the patriarchs in Palestine. These col- 
leges were in existence at the time when the patriarchate became 
extinct in Palestine. The superior authority by which they 
were overshadowed being withdrawn, these colleges stepped 
into the foreground, and soon rose to a greater importance than 
was possessed by the academies whose place they now occupied. 
The centre of the Jewish religious authority became thus shifted 
from the west to the east, and there it remained for several cen- 
turies. During this period a new commentary on the Mishnah 
was there elaborated, which, owing to the influence of these col- 
leges, was tacitly received as a standard for the practice of Juda- 
ism wherever it became known. This work is the famous Baby- 
lonian Talmud, which to this day forms the text-book in all 
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Jewish academies, and with which every rabbi is expected to be 
acquainted. But these colleges, too, in process of time declined. 
However, not before the study of the Talmud had found a new 
home in the dominions of the Crescent, especially in North 
Africa, Spain, and the South of France, whence it gradually 
spread all over Europe. The oral law had now a canon the 
same as the written law. This canon was closed, not by any 
synod, but by the force of circumstances, which, while prevent- 
ing the exercise of authority on the part of the colleges, pro- 
cured for their labors tacit assent and acceptance. All that now 
remained to be done was to apply the contents of this canon to 
the ever varying emergencies and wants, begotten by the con- 
stantly changing events of the day. It is the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, and the religious codes based upon it, which form the 
chief bulwark of the rabbinism of our days, and the corner- 
stone of the building which was commenced by Moses. 
Simultaneously with the display of this activity, events took 
place in Europe—now the principal seat of Talmudical studies— 
which left their deep impress upon the minds of those who 
chiefly compiled the religious codes, and were looked up to as 
the leading authorities in all religious matters, and gave the 
final touch to Judaism as it now is. The period of the earlier 
Karlovingian princes in France, and of the Ommeyades in Spain, 
was one of great prosperity and contentment for the Jews. 
These enlightened rulers recognized the special value of the 
Jews, who then formed the principal international links in the 
trade between Europe and the other then known quarters of the 
globe. As intermediaries and interpreters between the followers 
of the Cross and the Crescent, between the old established civil- 
ization in the East and the nascent one among the young, vigor- 
ous, yet illiterate nations of the west, the Jews were truly in- 
valuable. Jews and Christians lived on the best of terms. 
Ghettos were unknown, except as far as Jews sometimes volun- 
tarily took up their abodes in one and the same quarter for 
convenience sake, in order to be able to discharge their religious 
duties in fellowship with greater comfort and satisfaction. 
Legal restrictions upon them did not exist, and the examples of 
Christians preferring the religious expositions of the rabbis in 
the synagogues to the discourses of the clergy in the church 
were not rare. The freedom then enjoyed by the Jews reflected 
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itself in the excellent literary productions composed by them, 
some of which are extant to this day. Had this happy con- 
dition continued for any length of time, the cheerful temper and 
the enlightened sentiments which it must have begotten, could 
not but have succeeded in working off their religion the dark 
coating in which the calamities that befel them had wrapped it ; 
but, unfortunately, this was not to be. 

In the second half of the eleventh century a movement, which 
had set in some time before, began profoundly to agitate Europe. 
A religious frenzy seized upon its western and central population. 
Europe rushed furiously on Asia. The crusades broke out, and 
the reasoning on the part of the crusaders lay near enough, ‘If 
it be a meritorious work to avenge the wrongs of Christendom 
on the distant Moslems, it must be still more meritorious to 
avenge the sufferings of Christ on his tormentors living in our 
midst, who continue to crucify him by their unbelief; and, as 
they are cast off for ever, there can be no harm in our antici- 
pating the divine judgment by a short time, and sending 
them down to the dark regions to which they are doomed. Nor 
can we, the executors of the divine judgment, be charged with 
robbery if we appropriate to ourselves their possessions, which 
are the reward due to us for our zeal, for the glory of God and 
his holy Church, and the trouble we had in sending them to 
their doom.’”’ Each of the crusades, consequently, was marked 
by a track of Jewish blood; and, when this fury had spent 
itself, and the few survivors began again to breathe, the pesti- 
lence known as the Black Death visited Europe, and more than 
decimated its inhabitants. Forthwith the cry was raised that 
the Jews were the authors of the calamity, they having poisoned 
the springs and wells. The tortures inflicted on this unfortu- 
nate people in consequence of this charge, and the judicial mur- 
ders committed, were most revolting. 

Thus broken down, persecuted, crushed, overwhelmed with 
taxes, and marked by ignominious badges, the Jew withdrew 
within the walls of his ghetto, now become his prison, with 
despair in his heart, timid, like a hare trembling at the rustling 
of a leaf, for life and property, incessantly intent upon con- 
triving devices for defending himself against the violence or wiles 
of his enemies. No wonder that the despondency to which he 
had been a prey after the defeat under Bar-Cochba should have 
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returned—that in this struggle his mind became naturally con- 
tracted, all his energies concentrated upon himself, his senses 
sharpened to scent the adversary afar off, and his wits rendered 
acute by contriving expedients to extricate himself from the 
toils of his pursuers. Deep gloom, therefore, sank into his soul, 
reflecting itself in every movement, sentiment, and action of his. 
Indifference to the outer world, its course, graces, and harmon- 
ies, was the consequence, and asceticism marked his life. The 
lowest depth of woe was reached when his brethren were ex- 
pelled from the Pyrenean peninsula in the year 1492. 

In this distress there remained only one friend for him, before 
whom he needed not to simulate a smile on his lips, while bit- 
terness filled his heart, before whom he could pour forth all his 
lamentations without fear of wearying him. This friend was 
God, and the place where he could pour forth his innermost 
soul undisturbed was the synagogue. No wonder that he pro- 
tracted his stay there more and more, that the services ‘became 
longer and longer, and the language in which he complained of 
his persecutors bitterer and bitterer. This bitterness of soul, 
his asceticism, this feeling of strangeness amidst a world that 
disowned him, now began to mark all prayers and literary works 
composed during this sad period, and especially the religious 
codes compiled from the Talmud to guide him in the practice of 
the rites and observance of the customs prescribed for his daily 
life. No form of prayer was too long for him; no repetition 
thereof too tedious, and no observance too minute. For all this 
was intended to increase for him, in the world to come, that 
happiness which was denied to him in the present. 

The code for the regulation of the daily life of the Jews, com- 
piled during this sad period, is a masterpiece of logical order, 
in which every action in every situation of life—whether of a 
physical, intellectual, or moral nature, from the moment the 
eyes opened in the morning to that when they closed in the 
night—is defined and prescribed with a most marvellous pre- 
cision and minuteness. Nothing, in fact, is too common for the 
lynx-eyed codifyer but he can stoop to it, and nothing too sub- 
lime but he can rise equal to the occasion. From the manner 
in which the observant Jew should pare his nails to the posture 
which he should assume in his orisons—everything is laid down, 
everything measured, and everything weighed ; nothing left, 
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either to chance or the inspiration of the moment. The ten- 
dency of the interpreting glosses, which were, of course, added 
at later periods being to exact more and more sacrifices, and im- 
pose more and more deprivations. 

The difficulty to rise from this depressed condition was the 
greater, the greater was the horror with which all secular know!l- 
edge was viewed by that people. Of this knowledge, such as it 
was, the clergy was the sole representative during the middle 
ages, and even long after these had passed. But the clergy un- 
fortunately had but too often proved themselves the fiercest 
persecutors of the Jews. Some of the dread, therefore, and dis- 
like of the representatives was transferred to the represented. 
Secular knowledge became, in the eyes of the Jews, the symbol 
of a body at whose hands they suffered so much. It was feared 
that engagement in this pursuit might establish points of con- 
tact with the persecutor and tempter, and thus lead away from 
the ancestral religion ; and, since most of those who engaged in 
this study were persecutors of the Jews, did not the suspicion 
lie near that it was this study which fostered hatred to the Jew? 
Reason enough to discountenance in the ghetto every attempt 
at cultivating any other branch of knowledge save that of the 
Talmud. The atmosphere of the close ghetto required the 
admission of a stream of fresh air for its purification, and it was 
precisely this stream which was zealously kept out. Such was 
the religious condition of the Jews even in enlightened Europe 
as late as the middle of the last century, when an individual 
made his appearance destined to work a marvellous change. 
This individual was Moses, son of Mendel, a native of Dessau, 
in Germany, who subsequently became known as Moses Men- 
delssohn. With his life and activity begins the fourth and last 
period which I am discussing. 





RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 


Humility is often made the butt of folly. 

Power and victory are often the lot of the humble. 
Modesty enlists mankind to combat the assaults of folly. 
Discord ends in regret, and meekness in harmony. 
Silence is the reply adapted to folly. 

The characteristic of the fool is boldness. 





THE JEWISH EXPOSITION OF THE HEBREW PROPH- 
ECIES APPLIED BY THE CHRISTIANS 
TO THEIR MESSIAH. 


By Isaac ORosio. 


(Continued from page 259.) 
CHAPTER V. 


As the redemption so often promised to the children of Israel 
will arrive during the life of the Messiah King, whom God will 
re-establish on the throne of David, they cannot apply to it the 
53d of Isaiah, unless they can prove that chapter demonstrates 
the attributes of the Messiah, and the fruits which his coming 
will bring forth for the children of Israel, to whom alone this 
redemption is promised. It is necessary they should examine, 
also, if he whom the Christians have chosen for their Messiah, 
did accomplish these things at his appearance, or during the 
course of his life ; because, in consequence of the Lord’s prom- 
ise, he was to be the instrument, in the hand of Divine Majesty, 
to redeem his people; and no one can deny the effects will in- 
stantly follow the cause—that is, the redemption must and will 
take place directly after the advent of the Messiah. 

The prophet assures us, that a Redeemer will come to Zion, 
and the descendants of Jacob shall abandon the paths of sin in 
which they so blindly walked, and wherein they are still plunged 

_too deeply to permit us to encourage the hope that this blessed 
time will soon arrive. Seldom were our sufferings more dread- 
ful than in the eighteenth century ; and, without the poor con- 
consolation of being tolerated in some countries, the cruel treat- 
ment we endure unresistingly in others, would long ere this 
have entirely exterminated us—supposing, always, that the in- 
fallible word of the Lord did not always preserve us for the 
glorious end which, through the sacred nature of his promise, 
we are destined to enjoy. The holy book must convince us that 
no one has yet experienced the effects of the Messiah’s appear- 
ance. Isaiah describes him in the following manner: ‘‘ For 
unto usa child is born, and unto us a son is given, and the 
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government shall be upon his shoulder ; and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the Prince of 
Peace. Of the increase of his government and peace there shall 
be no end, upon the throne of David and upon his kingdom, to 
establish it with judgment and with justice henceforth and for- 
ever. The zeal of the Lord will perform this.”’ 

The Christians affirm that these verses proclaim the Messiah— 
that they can not explain them otherwise. Several of their au- 
thors, however, give them a different sense, yet I would follow 
the opinion of those who take them literally, and believe as they 
do, that the Messiah will be as the prophet describes. But has 
their Messiah performed all that he was to perform? What 
power has he ever had over the Israelites or the nations? In- 
stead of bringing peace into the world, he has heightened dis- 
cord, by war, dissension, and the variety of religious sects. He 
never sat on the throne of David, nor retained possession of his 
kingdom, nor maintained the people in truth; his family was 
one of the lowest. The tribe of Levi, of which, by his mother’s 
side, he was, was never called by the prophets to the kingdom ; 
and all the actions of his life were such as to convince every 
Israelite that they are not compatible with those which the true 
Messiah will infallibly perform. 

The divines endeavor to defend themselves by saying that 
Jesus was not a temporal prince—that he only occupied the 
throne of David in a spiritual sense; that, in establishing the 
Christian Church, he has perpetuated the kingdom of David; 
that he has given his followers the peace of the soul; that his 
reign will be eternal ; and that we should attach a mystical and 
spiritual sense to the prophecies, and not regard them literally. 
No reason can be found to uphold such a chimerical explanation, 
save the absolute determination that such is the true one, be- 
cause they can bring forward nothing more solid; just in the 
same manner as any one, who, having explained an enigma ac- 
cording to his own idea, sturdily maintains that his explanation 
is right, notwithstanding all that the real author of the riddle 
can urge to convince him of his error. 

It is a despotic will which proves that which it advances. The 
Lord does not insist so much on the salvation of souls. It is. 
surprising that they will not perceive that their exposition is 
contradictory and cannot be sustained, because, if the Messiah, 
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according to the text, will sit on the throne of David, it must 
necessarily signify a temporal throne ; David’s throne and reign 
were not spiritual, but a reign like that of his predecessor Saul, 
and other kings his successors. It belongs to God alone to reign 
spiritually, and there is not one portion of the sacred volume 
from which we may believe he will share his mighty power with 
any one. ¢ 

The kingdoms of the world‘are very different to that of the 
Lord. ‘He governs them all from the residence of his glory, 
without requiring to become man to reign over them below. 
Why endeavor to trace his descent from David; his was from 
all eternity, and infinitely more illustrious? Why permit him- 
self to be born of woman, and enter the world like the rest of 
his creatures, depriving himself of his own omnipotence, to live 
a sorrowful and suffering life, to be exposed to all human in- 
firmities, and, after all, not convince the whole earth that he 
was the true Messiah? God never appropriated the throne to 
himself, save to place thereon a just king to govern his people, 
when they shall be liberated and again assembled. 

The arguments already brought forward to prove the impossi- 
bility of a plurality of deities, by that absolute and irrevocable 
decree which commanded us to acknowledge but one God, and 
serve him alone eternally, such arguments are surely sufficient 
to convince us that the throne of David, on which the Messiah 
will sit, is a temporal throne, and that all the reasonings of the 
Christians, insinuating the contrary, have no solid foundation. 
They insist that, at the advent of the Messiah, the sceptre will 
pass away from the house of Judah, an argument founded on 
the words of the Lord in the 10th verse of the 49th chapter of 
Genesis ; and that, in truth, the crown of Israel, which the de- 
scendants of Jacob had possessed, departed from them when 
Jesus appeared. But, supposing this, how can they uphold— 
when following the sense of the prophet—that the Messiah will 
confirm and maintain the throne of David in the house of Judah, 
unless, indeed, ‘depart’ and ‘destroy signify the same as 
‘confirm’ and ‘maintain.’ Howcan they believe the child before 
alluded to, to be the trne Messiah? If Shiloh, whom they im- 
agine to be their Redeemer, be descended from David, he could 
not accomplish this prophecy, because they say the sceptre will 
then depart from the house of Judah. 
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Indeed, explanations so maistaken, so opposed to reason, can 
only serve to embarrass weak minds. Those whose imaginations 
are sufficiently strong to unravel these contradictions in attach- 
ing themselves to the true sense of the prophecy, cannot believe 
that by the child of whom Isaiah speaks he has foretold the 
Messiah ; besides, if he establish his kingdom in the heavens as 
God, and not on the earth as man, there was no necessity for 
him to be a descendant of David; nor that the Christians should 
choose for their Messiah a man whose genealogy from David is 
so doubtful that the Evangelists themselves disagree, without 
remembering that they ought minutely to agree on a point of 
such extreme importance. Even if we grant them this point, 
how can they prove his advent has produced to the world the 
spiritual peace of which they assure us?) The Jews, who ought 
principally to enjoy_it, according to the word of God, are de- 
prived of this blessed privilege, because they cannot believe in 
the Messiah. Nor does it extend to the Christians themselves, 
though they believe in and adopt him as their Savior. It is 
only the righteous for whom the Messiah has brought this 
spiritual peace, is urged by the Church. The righteous, we 
reply, have been blessed in glory and peace from the commence- 
ment of the world, although the Messiah could not in any way 
contribute to their salvation, not having been born till three 
thousand years after the creation. 

Again, how can the Gospel, which says, ‘‘I come not to bring 
peace, but a sword,”’ agree with the prophet Malachi, who 
foretells that the prophet Elijah will be the precursor of the true 
Messiah, to unite the children with the fathers, and the fathers 
with the children, that at his coming perfect peace and unity 
shall be established, which shall never change. But the advent 
of the Messiah whom they adore has been the cause of fiercely 
animating his followers one against the other, that they look on 
members of the same families as enemies, and continually in- 
dulge in civil war and domestic discord. They live together in 
such a contrariety of opinion that they have at length become 
divided into different sects, which produces endless disputes 
between them, and renders them irreconcilable opponents; so 
much so, that the Catholics have one article of faith which con- 
demns all those who uphold a doctrine, however slightly differ- 
ing from their own, as irrevocably lost. Are they not, then, 
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compelled to acknowledge that their Messiah has brought them 
neither temporal nor spiritual peace, and therefore that they 
explain but weakly this passage of the prophet ? 

They find nearly the same thing in the 11th chapter: ‘ And 
there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of its roots, &c. ; and with righteousness 
shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity the meek of 
the earth, &c.; and in that day the Lord shall set his hand 
again a second time to recover the remnant of his people which 
is left, &c.; and shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and 
gather together the dispersed of Judah from the four corners of 
the earth.”” In continuing to speak of this re-establishment, 
the prophet says, ‘‘ He will dry up the Egyptian sea, as Moses 
had before done.’’ Can the most clever man—the most credu- 
lous spirit affirm, that the Messiah whom Christians adore pos- 
sessed one of these attributes? Who are the poor of the earth 
he judged with righteousness? Did he ever occupy a place in 
the sovereign council of Sanhedrin, to whom alone God had 
given the ability of judging, which granted him power and au- 
thority? Instead of relieving the poor, the Evangelist informs 
us he lived in indigence himself, oppressed by the Gentile na- 
tions as well as the Israelites. His life demands our compassion ; 
scarcely was his name known before he was summoned to the 
presence of the August Tribunal, there to be judged and receive 
his sentence. 

It is evident throughout the prophets that the poor and the 
humble of whom they speak are the children of Israel: they 
alone have suffered, and still suffer, all the calamities and re- 
proaches the world can inflict. Where do we see the tribes as- 
sembled from the four corners of the earth, as they will be when 
the sprig of the rod of Jesse shall flourish ; in other words, at 
the coming of the Messiah? Even if the Christians were the 
true Israel, and were recognised as such by the people of God, 
those to whom alone the Divine goodness promised the Messiah 
—is his promise accomplished in the person whom they adore? 
To prove that it is, they must show usin what manner they are 
assembled in the holy city which their fathers possessed—for 
that was the only favored spot where they could receive the 
effects of his coming. But they are scattered in various parts of 
the world, even as the most wandering Jews ; and Jerusalem is 
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inhabited by a nation who treat them with as much contempt 
as they do the Israelites. 

It must be, then, a mistaken exposition which the Christians. 
give of this chapter, or rather this prophecy ; and the only argu- 
ment we can bring forward in their favor is, that did they ex- 
plain it otherwise, they would be compelled to renounce their 
belief. If we consult the prophet Jeremiah, we shall find that 
the true Messiah will produce at his advent the same effects as 
prophesied by Isaiah, that it is only by the same signs he can 
be acknowledged.* 

I know not how these striking passages can apply to the 
Savior, whom Christians revere ; nor how they can believe all 
Jeremiah’s promises can be fulfilled in a spiritual sense alone. 
Would it not be better to say the mysteries of their faith are 
not founded upon reason, but it is their duty to believe that 
which they are taught. The dispute would end ; nations would 
live peaceably in ignorance ; for the false lustre they are com- 
pelled to throw on the prophecies would no more convince 
calmly-reasoning minds, than their efforts to prove an impossi- 
bility have succeeded in persuading the children of Israel, that, 
in patiently waiting the effects of the immutable promises of 
their God, they are wilfully and blindly pursuing the path of 
error. 

Where are the scattered sheep whom Jesus had assembled ? 
The Israelites, who, at the time of his appearance, lived in Jeru- 
salem, remained there some time after his death, in the same 
manner as during his life. It was only by the persecution of 
new masters we were conquered, and obliged to depart from 
Judea, and were scattered over the world, a fact which was 
directly contrary to the promise of the Lord, who, at the advent 
of the Messiah will wife, and not divide us. Are the Christians 
more united for having usurped that which did not belong to 
them, and for having taken the name of the chosen of God? 
Can they say they are enjoying that repose, that tranquility, 
that perfect union, which the Messiah of their adoration ought 
certainly to have procured them? For how many centuries after 
the death of their Redeemer were they not oppressed by the 
Romans? Their history of martyrs is full of the torments they 
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endured. The Greek Church has been, and still is, persecuted 
by the Turks ; the Goths, and other barbarous nations, almost 
destroyed that of the Romans. It is useless to dwell longer on 
the wars, the disorders, the dissensions, which we perceive each 
day, between the various sects of Christianity. 

A short time after the institution of the Church, according to 
Protestant writers, the Pope, on whom they looked as head and 
chief, introduced idolatry, and permitted innumerable abuses, 
which Luther and Calvin, the first Reformers, protested against, 
as being contrary to the law of Christ. Such considerable 
changes, they continue to state, have taken place in the primi- 
tive Church, that it can now scarcely be recognised: the Vaudois 
of the mountains of Savoy, alone preserve, in all its purity, the 
first institution of Christianity. During 1200 years, the rest of 
the followers of Jesus were plunged in idolatry by submitting 
to the authority of the Pope. 

So speak the Protestants. Now, then, let us hear the Roman 
Catholics. They lament the mistaken blindness of the heretics, 
a term commonly applied to all who refuse obedience to the 
Pope of Rome. They detest Arianism, and all other sects. that 
interrupt the progress or diminish the power of the Roman 
Shurch. They abhor Luther and Calvin, who so daringly over- 
throw the Pope’s authority, in so many kingdoms and provinces, 
by their pernicious reform. The Roman Catholics differ as 
much in the observance of the same creed, as the Armenians and 
Muscovites, who were declared schismatic in the General As- 
sembly. If we go to Africa, we can scarcely find any vestige of 
Christianity, though that part of the world had been the first, 
generally to embrace it. They now recognize the absurd law of 
Mahomet alone.- The Asiatics are all infected with the doctrine 
of that impostor, and say they cannot believe the Almighty God 
would consent to be born of woman, and become man; and that 
it is impossible for him to die. Can they, then, notwithstanding 
such incontestable proofs, continue to uphold the Messiah has 
indeed come, although they do not enjoy one temporal or 
spiritual blessing promised by his advent ; for who can say they 
have received that repose, that unity, that uniformity of senti- 
ment, with regard to their worship of the One true God, to the 
observance of his sainted law and all its precepts. 

We find in the gospel, the Messiah did not come for the Gen- 
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tiles, but merely to save the lost sheep of Israel; an idea which 
agrees but faintly with those essential qualities which, according 
to Ezekiel, the Messiah will possess. ‘‘I will save my people, 
my flock, and they shall no longer bea prey : I will raise up one 
Shepherd for my sheep, and he shall feed them :”’ * and no one 
can say, that Jesus was ever a shepherd to those strayed sheep, 
or that he gathered them together as a flock. He was mistaken 
himself, and by the little respect he showed for the law of his 
fathers, compelled the sacred council of the Sanhedrim to con- 
demn him to death. Ifthe sentence had not been just, surely 
one among the judges of that tribunal would have undertaken 
his defence. But his actions had been so blameable, such com- 
plete disobedience to the law of Moses, that when they proclaim- 
ed, according to the ordinary formula, if there were one who 
could declare anything in his favor, he should come forward, 
that the judges might know if there were any means to acquit or 
condemn him to a punishment less severe than death ; not one 
could be found either to justify or.defend him. 

If the reign of the Messiah be not upon the earth—if the sheep 
he must gather together be not the spiritual Israel—and if all 
the fruits of the divine promises be only gathered in heaven, all 
these consoling prophecies, relative to the advent of the Messiah, 
are useless, as he could not be distinguished from other men, 
save by the marks of irreverence for the precepts of God, and 
impiety towards all those things his fathers had deemed sacred. 
From the creation of the world, men had learned, that it de- 
pends on them alone to choose the road to heaven, there to ob- 
tain a perfect bliss ; or that which leads them to never-ending 
torments. 

The Lord, through the mouths of all his prophets, has clearly 
and distinctly foretold the attributes of him who will redeem 
the children of Israel. He has foretold us by what signs and 
events we shall be enabled to recognize him, without a shadow 
of mistake. 

The prophets all say, that it is one among the children of 
Israel whom the Lord will choose as their King, their Shepherd, 
and their Messiah ; but he will be aman, a descendant of David, 
without the power of arrogating to himself the attributes of the 
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Divinity ; and, therefore, though we may be scattered all over 
the world for several ages, we can never be sufficiently deceived 
to acknowledge Jesus, because we have not, and can not trace 
either in his life or his pretended redemption, one of those attri- 
butes and effects which the Messiah, for whom we wait, will in- 
fallibly possess and bring forth. It is by the permission, the 
decree of Divine Providence, that the Christians so highly exalt 
him they adore. Perhaps they might have converted many more 
Israelites, had they been contented to give him but those quali- 
ties which the prophets had predicted should be his. They 
would then, perhaps, have forgotten, that all which was proph- 
esied had not come to pass, preferring the power, greatness, and 
gratified ambition, which is the lot of other nations, to the per- 
secution, the ignominy, which is their own. 

The Christians, to convert the children of Israel, do all in their 
power to obscure the illuminating lustre of the Almighty’s 
words, ‘‘ You are my people, and I will be your God; and my 
servant David shall be your king.’’ There is a wide distinction 
between the God of Israel and the king who is to govern with 
equity, and sustain his people in the love and fear of that benefi- 
cent God. They may persist in saying, it is thesame thing, that 
it is God himself who is the King and Shepherd of Israel ; but if 
the Divine Being had resolved on communicating himself to his 
people in taking the character the Christians have assigned him, 
he would have revealed his will without obliging them to per- 
severe in such awful iniquity ; he would not have condemned to 
eternal perdition so many millions of souls who can not, in con- 
science, follow the Christian religion: he would never permit 
his chosen people, his own inheritance, to be the only ones de- 
prived of the blessings he has promised so sacredly. 

They should remember, that not one of the prophets ever 
speaks of the Messiah without defining, at the same time, his 
attributes, and all that he is to perform ; particularly the act of 
bringing the children of Israel from the nations where they are 
scattered to the inheritance of their fathers. While this clause 
remains unfulfilled, we cannot acknowledge a Messiah without 
offending our God. Why is there no mention of his death and 
resurrection? When the Christians deem them the basis on 
which they found their adoration, can they believe the prophets 
could forget such essential signs, when they givesuch a length- 
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ened detail of all, all that will distinguish the true Messiah. 
Reason must prevent our giving faith to it: and surely they 
must be determined to give way to error, in thus following an 
opinion so faintly supported. The sacred volume does not so 
much insist on the office and advent of a Messiah-; it promises 
only, that at the time of our redemption, the Lord will give us 
a king to reign over us, and show the nations the re-establish- 
ment of our kingdom, and the greatness of our dominion. It is 
a king the children of Israel expect, and no one will maintain 
that Jesus ever possessed a throne. From the time he took the 
name of king, he was summoned before the august tribunal, and 
condemned to death, as many others were, who committed the 
same crime in the times of Felix, Faustus, the Emperor Adrian, 
&c., and who, not having the power to prove that they possessed 
the requisite attributes, for their public acknowlegdment as King, 
or Messiah, incurred the same punishment. 

The divines uphold that this redemption is spiritual—that is 
to say, only for the souls of men—that by its influence the king- 
dom of the devil is overthrown, and God alone reigns over them ; 
that their Messiah has delivered them from the condemnation of 
eternal death, which, for the sin of Adam, had so been theirs for 
many centuries; that the death of Jesus has released them from 
the heavy afflictions which they had endured before his coming, 
and it is this which is promised by the law and the prophets. 

They have but to read impartially the preceding chapters, to 
be convinced of their error—for they must perceive, that the 
temporal redemption will be cotemporary with the spiritual. 
There is not a single passage which speaks of the one without 
the other. Not to fatigue the reader with repetitions, let him 
read the 98th Psalm, where the prophet king invites all the 
created to praise the Creator—‘‘O sing unto the Lord a new 
song ; for he hath done marvellous things: his right hand and 
his holy arm have wrought salvation.”’ It is thus the Israelites 
will recognize their true Messiah. The nations will be witnesses 
of his greatness ; it is before their eyes the Lord will perform 
his unfailing word ; for he wills that these two redemptions 
should so proclaim his Omnipotence, that no one should any 
longer retain a doubt or error concerning all that he has fore- 
told by his prophets. 





Editorial Department. 


JEWISH EVENTS. 


THE REMOVAL OF THE DEAD FROM THE BURIAL GROUNDS OF THE 
BETH EL CONGREGATION. 


Much feeling is excited by the fact that the trustees of the 
Congregation Beth El have signified their intention of removing 
the bodies of their dead who lie in their burying grounds on Sixth 
Avenue, near Forty-sixth Street, and on Eighty-ninth Street. 
The utilization of the ground for the purpose of assisting to ex- 
tinguish the debt upon their present temple, seems to be the 
motive of the determination. Before commenting upon the 
matter, let us, in hasty review, glance at the history of the Beth 
El Congregation. Some years since, we had two congregations ; 
one, the Anshi Chesed, an orthodox church, worshipping in Nor- 
folk Street, the other, the Adas Jeshurun, composed of reform- 
ers, conducting their services in W. 39th Street. Each of these 
desired a temple of more imposing presence than that which it 
then occupied. The Adas Jeshurun hesitated about buying land 
and building until it could see some prospect of being able to 
pay ; the other decided first to buy and build, and to leave the 
unpleasant subject of paying until after the desire of the heart 
had been fullfilled. We are now brought to the time when one 
had a temple and the other had none. The question with the 
one is still, How shall we get a temple? With the other it now 
is, How shall we pay for the temple which we have‘ Aftera 
time it was considered that possibly by a union of the two con- 
gregations, each of these important questions might be solved. 
Each calculated well the advantages which it might derive from | 
such an arrangement ; the Anshi Chesed would obtain assistance 
in the liquidation of itsdebts ; the Adas Jeshurun would obtain 
a temple, and by virtue of the superiority of its numbers could 
secure the acceptance by the others of its reform principles 
and doctrines. The union was formed, a complete merger took 


place, 7 eer ae we have one large Congregation, called 
Tou. V.—21. 
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Beth El. All the property which either held was released to 
the new body, and a regulation adopted by which a two-thirds 
vote of the members was required before any portion of it could 
be disposed of. Among this property were two burial grounds 
which had belonged to the Anshi Chesed Congregation, and were 
situated as we have described. The law has for some time for- 
bidden the use of ground within the city limits for burial pur- 
poses. This land has consequently for along time been useless, and 
the Beth El trustees, after having been authorized by the neces- 
sary votes of the members, have decided to remove what bodies 
may still be lying there, and appropriate the land to the pay- 
ment of their debt. Now, what are the objections which are 
urged to the carrying out of this plan? The pecuniary aspect 
is not to be considered ; all that is to be regarded is the sentiment 
of those whose ancestors’ bones lie rotting in these grounds. 
Not even the plea of a proprietary right can be urged, for 
the ground was the common property of the Congregation, 
and no member purchased a particular spot. We have noted 
varefully all that has been written and said on the negative side 
of the question, and can find nothing more than this, that after 
we are dead, our bodies become sacred, and the rude hands of in- 
truders shall not be permitted to disturb the dust of those who 
have been laid to rest by the tender hands of their relatives and 
friends. Looking at the matter impartially and dispassionately, 
and handling it with all reverence for ancient custom, we say un- 
hesitatingly that this is wrong. In the first instance, there is no 
difference whatever between the religious community which erects 
a temple without the means of paying for it, and an individual 
who should build a dwelling upon the same plan. In the latter 
case the man would be called either dishonest or an idiot. But 
having built, it follows in the course of justice, that we shall do 
all we can to liquidate the debt which we have incurred. * Com- 
mon honesty will dictate to us that we shall appropriate any 
property that we can to this purpose. An unhealthy jealousy 
for the repose of the bodies of those whose souls have winged 
their way into the regions of immortality, is out of place 
here. “The motive thus laid down instead of being stigmatized 
as a ‘‘sordid reason,’’ should be held up as the desire for uphold- 
ing those principles of honesty and integrity for which we should 
certainly look in our religious bodies. Before invoking the aid 
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of the Courts, the objectors should be sure that they have an 
equitable case to present. We can not help thinking that the 
wish to pay one’s debts and to dispose of superfluous property 
for this purpose, is more laudable than the desire of retaining in 
any given place the remains of those who have departed this 
life. Nothing can be found in the Jewish law which shall in- 
validate the transaction, and similar removals have frequently 
taken place. We have not much sympathy with that feeling 
which would oppose this transaction even if no positive benefit 
were to result from it; still less have we in the present case, when 
we find that this same sentiment which is evoked for the purpose 
of standing in the way of an honest adjustment of the financial 
affairs of the congregation, will permit the grounds which they 
ure sO anxious to preserve to remain in a condition which is to 
them disgraceful, and to the city an eye-sore. Even if there 
were any bodies to remove, which we should doubt, the length 
of time that has elapsed since its use warranting us in suppos- 
ing that there will be nothing found but an accumulation of dust 
and ashes, it wamld be displaying much more respect to their 
friends, to remove them to a place which is decently kept, than 
to continue them in one which has long since been only the re- 


cipient of the discarded filth and dirt of the community. 


THE HEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM EXAMINATION. 


We are pleased to find that the strictures which we had occa- 
sion to pass a short time since upon the internal management of 
the Hebrew Orphan Asylum have been productive of good re- 
sults. On Sunday, March 28th, the children were conducted 
through an examination for the purpose of ascertaining the pro- 
ficiency to which they had attained in their various subjects of | 
study. The result of the examination shows that a vast im- 
provement has been made since last summer, and that although 
the investigating committee had reported that our charges were 
not well founded, yet they went seriously to work in order to 
correct the abuses of which we complained. The branches of in- 
struction which were reviewed were, Hebrew reading and trans- 
lation, biblical history, and Judaism, and a very creditable 
amount of knowledge of these subjects did the young students 
display ; indeed, seeing how lamentable were their deficiéncies 
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at the examination of last summer, this shows on the part of the 
children, so large an amount of capability as to increase our 
regrets that the plans being now pursued should have been so 
long neglected. With such good ground upon which to work, 
how glorious might have been the harvest if the husbandmen had 
used proper skill and labor in their tilling. We will, however, 
seeing that we have been the means of introducing a new era in 
the Asylum, banish regrets, and unite with our friends in thank- 
fulness for the successes already achieved. The number of per- 
sons present, though rather an impediment to the proceedings, 
was a gratifying demonstration of the interest which the public 
takes in the affairs of the Asylum, and will no doubt lead the 
trustees to provide for future examinations a room in which all 
who wish, can see and hear without causing any obstruction to 
the even progress of the work. 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS BY THE Y. M. H. A. 


This season’s series of entertainments by fhe Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association of this city were brought to a close at Lyric 
Hall, on Saturday, April 3d. This makes the twelfth entertain. 
ment, and the number of ladies and gentlemen who attended was 
so great as put to its utmost test the capacity of the Hall. Every 
thing passed off satisfactorily, and everybody returned home 
feeling that an evening had been spent reasonably, profitably, 
and pleasantly. After arrangements had been made for accom- 
modating those who came in excess of the number which the 
room can, in its normal condition, supply with seats, the pro- 
ceedings were commenced with a speech from Dr. S. N. Leo, the 
vice-president, who, in a humorous vein, sketched the history of 
the Association, and gave an invitation to the ladies to become 
members, thus showing the progressive tendency of the age and 
the higher level of living to which man attains. He then paid a 
measure of tribute to the efforts of those who had pioneered the 
society through its prosperous course, and concluded by asking 
a continuation of the public patronage and favor, so as to ensure 
even greater successes for the future. The next performer, who 
was expected to treat the audience to a violin solo, not present- 
ing himself, Dr. Mark Blumenthal favored the assemblage with 
a history of Manhattan Island, showing how striking was the 
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improvement which had been made in its coridition since the ad- 
vent of the Association. That so marked and palpable an 
influence had been exerted upon the people of this island, is not 
generally known, but the information can not fail to be received 
with satisfaction. This oration was followed by a solo by Miss 
Sophia Flora Heilbrun, who rendered, in a manner which charmed 
the audience, Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2.”’ The exer- 
cises were then continued in the following order: The reading 
of an essay on books and reading by Mr. Arnold Tanzer, who 
gave some sensible suggestions upon the subject, but must not 
expect us to endorse all his opinions as to authors. It was well 
received, however, as was also the singing, by Mrs. J. Hess, of 
the charming cavatina from ‘‘Ione.”’ ‘‘The Curfew,’ and. 
‘‘ Father Phill’s Collection,”’ as read by Miss Settie Blume, gave 
evidence of great histrionic talent, and as usual where she ap- 
pears, formed one of the chief elements of the evening’s success. 
3y this time the truant violinist, Mr. Clodius, having arrived, 
he edified the assemblage with some well played variations on 
‘‘Le Petit Tambour,”” which would have been more favorably 
received had they been better accompanied. The singing of 
‘Barbe Bleue,”’ by Mr. Christian Fritsch, was a success, and the 
declamation by Mr. Albert Bach, of the ‘‘ Prince’s Arrival,’”’ one 
of the features of the evening. Mr. Fritsch and Mrs. Hess then 
united their efforts in the duett ‘‘ A night in Venice,” which, as 
might be expected from two such artists, was rendered in a man- 
ner which could not fail to gain appreciation. The most difficult 
task of the evening was reserved till the last for Mr. Isidore 
Brooks, who was expected to render entertaining Mr. Bdgar 
A. Poe’s ‘ Bells.” That he should have succeeded shows that he 
possesses ability beyond what is commonly given to man, and 
argues for him a brilliant career in the profession which he has 
made hisown. We congratulate the members of the Associ- 
ation upon the success of the series of entertainments now 
brought to a close, and have no doubt that the numbers who 
have been enabled to spend a succession of such evenings, will 
eagerly look forward to their recurrence. 





‘CURRENT TOPICS. 


EvER since the desire for the free and unrestrained indulgence of 
his licentious nature led an English king to sever his connection 
with the Church of Rome and set up an independent establishment 
for himself and his subjects, the effect of papal influence in the 
political counsels of the nations has been growing less and less 
formidable. Nature always effects her changes by slow de- 
grees, and so gradual has been the progress of the work before us 
that the various steps by which a mighty revolution has been 
wrought were scarcely perceptible. The Church has, however, 
not been unmindful of that which was taking place around it 
and within it. It has watched with a jealous eye the growth of 
mental freedom, and has used persistent measures to arrest its 
development. With its keen perception it sees that if it would 
maintain its influence over the mind of the man, it must begin 
its operations upon that of the child, and desperate have been 
its endeavors to get into its hands the control of all systems of 
education. Al] the countries which have had any experience of 
the effect of such domination in the training of its youth, have 
repudiated the principle and released themselves from the bur- 
den of the yoke. These are now left comparatively at peace, 
inasmuch as open and avowed opposition to their educational 
schemes is not practiced. To the United States, the young un- 
sophisticated republic which has not yet felt upon its neck the 
galling pressure of the iron heel of a religious despotism, are the 
efforts of the priesthood now directed. Its ‘‘ godless’? system of 
public instruction is to be regenerated, and the plastic minds of 
its youth to be transferred from the unholy intluences of a body 
of teachers who inculcate no sectarian principles, but uphold 
the pernicious doctrine of religious liberty for all, toa body of 
priests who will so train the young that they may be taught to 
view their duty to the State as of secondary importance to that 
which they owe to the infallible head of their church. Society 
is to have no rights but those which he permits, and its members 
no direction of thought or action except as he decrees. It does 
not require anything to be said here to demonstrate to what a train 
of disastrous consequences this would lead. If any have doubts 
about the effects which would follow, they have but to read the 
histories of those nations whose peoples have been under such 
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dominion. Having at their command the records which these 
histories contain, it is surprising that our people exhibit so little 
interest in the plans now under consideration for placing a por- 
tion of our public funds in the hands of the Catholic church, to 
enable its priests to insert into our public school system the thin 
end of the wedge of their destructive intentions. Should any 
religious sect or denomination be permitted to do this, the seeds 
of disintegration would be sown, and that system upon which 
we so justly pride ourselves would crumble and fall into ruin 
and decay. But no religious influence would be so ruinous to 
our liberties as that of the Roman Catholic Church. Others 
would not meddle with the citizens’ rights and duties; they 
would merely instruct their disciples in what they considered 
the best methods of obtaining everlasting salvation, and would 
be tolerant towards those who, upon this subject, held views 
differing from their own. In the Romish system of theocrasy 
the elements of toleration are necessarily wanting. Its votaries 
must be subject body and soul to its dictates, and not even 
political liberty can be permitted, or it must fall. Experience 
teaches this, as well as another indisputable truth, that its influ- 
ences are degrading to the intellects of its followers, opposed to 
all modern progress, and antagonistic to any enlightened form 
ot civil government. And what can be urged in favor of the 
Roman Catholics, as a purely religious body, if such a paradox 
can be received, which cannot as well be put forward in behalf 
of any other denomination? Why, for instance, should not we 
as Jews require sectarian schools? It is true we have not those 
numbers nor that elaborately contrived machinery, which would 
be necessary to make our claims of weight, and our Catholic 
friends might laugh at us for our pains. But that would not 
affect the principle involved. We have many times asserted 
our claims to those things which were ours by right, and in 
these cases have succeeded in obtaining the objects for which 
we strove. We have no doubt that in this instance. too, were 
we deprived of any just and proper privileges, we should suc- 
ceed in securing them. We do not desist from the warfare be- 
cause we are doubtful of success. We support, as warmly as 
anybody, our public schools, because we think that they, with 
all their faults, are based upon a right foundation, and we shall 
oppose, as best we can, any attempt to introduce into them the 
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element of religious sectarianism, because we think that this 
foundation will thereby be destroyed and the whole structure 
undermined. In short, apart altogether from the dangers which 
would accrue to the political liberties of our people by yielding 
to the preposterous demands of the papal priesthood, we find it 
difficult to conceive where the end will be if we once admit that 
any religious sect has, for purposes of education, a claim upon 
our public monies. If one, why not another? If a religious 
sect, why not those who are total disbelievers in any religion 
whatever? And then why not those who hold, upon the princi- 
ples of science, art, politics and other matters, views which 
differ from the theories of others. Arouse, ye people, from your 
lethargy before it is too late. Prevention in this instance is, as 
in all others, much better than cure. Let not the impartiality, 
and with it the usefulness, of our present school system be im- 
paired. Suffer not the principles of civil and religious liberty, 
which form one of the greatest of our country’s constitutional 
provisions to beimperilled. Put on the armor of your determin- 
ation, and prepare yourselves for resisting with the utmost of 
your mighty strength all attempts which may be made to divert 
our public schools from their legitimate work. They were founded 
and are supported for the purpose of strengthening the moral 
and intellectual natures of those committed to their care, and 
not with the design of dwarfing their mental faculties by com- 
pelling them to be filled with the tenets and doctrines of any re- 
ligious sect or creed. 


After the people of the city of New York had been awakened 
to the fact that they were strong enough to wrest their munici- 
pal affairs from the thraldom of perhaps the most powerful and 
most unscrupulous official ring that was ever formed, they took 
steps to bring to the bar of justice the conspirators who had 
been enriching themselves and their families from the contents. 
of a treasury, which, having sworn to defend against dishonesty, 
they had plundered and robbed. In these steps they were 
fairly successful, and the city was soon rid of the persons of the 
perjured despoilers. Some who were impudent enough to con- 
sider themselves beyond the reach of the law, remained and bid 
defiance to their accusers. These soon perceived that their ill- 
gotten wealth was not influential enough to keep them from 
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making a compulsory acquaintance with the interiors of our 
prisons. Others, equally guilty, but possessing less assurance, 
voluntarily quitted our shores, and bestowed the benefit of their 
valuable society upon the peoples of foreign nations. So far 
this was very well, but as yet by no means have we been able 
to compel restitution of the property out of which we had been 
swindled. The stealers, or their friends have been still revelling 
in the luxuries, which the proceeds of their robberies could pro- 
vide. It is a matter of congratulation that matters are now 
placed in such shape that there is a chance of being able to 
make them disgorge. The Legislature of the State has recently 
passed laws which will do away with the objections raised by 
the Court of Appeals to the former actions. Suits may now be 
brought in the name of the State, and the property of the de- 
fendants can be held by attachment, pending the result. This 
turn of affairs has greatly demoralized the friends of these for- 
merly powerful rulers, as the fact that attachments have 
already issued against the property of Tweed and some others, 
shows that proceedings are about to be commenced in earnest. 
Every step is being taken very cautiously, so that there may 
be no prospect that all the labor may be in vain. Inventories 
of the effects of the criminals have been carefully drawn up, in 
order that, if possible, they may be compelled to make full and 
complete reparation. Ingersoll, one of the ungodly crew, has 
been pardoned by the Governor, and released from his confine- 
ment, and by means of his evidence, it is expected that another 
link may be added to the chain which is being forged. It isa 
desperate case, and indefensible as may be the pardoning of a 
criminal under ordinary circumstances, that he may give evi- 
dence against his associates, yet here the means is justified by 
the end to be attained. With the well-contrived machinery 
now at its command, it is to be trusted that the prosecution may 
not be again thwarted in its endeavors. The conduct of the pro- 
ceedings will be watched with interest, and the result of the con- 
test awaited with anxiety. 


In a country possessing a coast line of such extent as that of 
the United States, no subject can be of greater importance than 
that of the best means of affording safety to the mariners who 
navigate the seas about its borders. Humanity alone would 
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dictate the policy of providing signals which shall warn of dan- 
ger all who approach our shores. The exigencies of commerce 
demand that, for the prosperity of the country, those vessels 
which are the carriers of its wealth, shall be guided in safety to 
and from its harbors. Lighthouses have for a long time been 
known as the best mediums by which an approach to immunity 
from danger can be secured, and the means for obtaining the 
best possible light for use in these buildings has, at various 
periods, engaged the attention of scientific men. In Europe, 
experiments have been made with electricty, and some houses 
are now furnished with the electric light. Constancy and bril- 
liancy are essential elements of any illuminant that may be used. 
So far as we have information of the working of the electric 
light in France and England, we do not think that they have 
been so satisfactory as to warrant the report of the Senate’s 
Committee of Appropriations, which criticizes the condition of 
the Lighthouse Board, and censures it because, among other 
things, ‘‘it does not investigate and keep pace with the im- 
provements made in lighthouse illuminants, and other means 
used for improvements in lights.” The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his reply to these charges, makes clear to us the special 
nature of the complaint, which is, that the board ‘‘ does not in- 
troduce into the service the electric lights such as are in use in 
Krance and England, and for which decided advantages are 
claimed.”’ Now, after Major Elliott’s report of his tour among 
the lighthouses of Europe, the great advantages claimed for 
these lights, do not in their present condition, appear to exist. 
Brilliancy they certainly possess, but when we consider the 
equally important element, constancy, they fail. That which 
was erected at La Herve was, during four years, extinguished 
twenty-one times, and for periods of about three minutes each 
time, vessels were in greater danger than though there had never 
been erected a signal upon which they had been taught to de- 
pend. In addition to this, it was out for a few seconds every 
night, was costly, very liable to get out of repair, and when 
this occurred, required technically trained labor, which could be 
obtained at a distance only, and at great expense, to restore it to 
a condition of utility. In England, again, so unsatisfactory has 
been the working of this means of illumination, that orders have 
been issued from Trinity House to change the light at Dungeness 
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from electricity to oil. Under these circumstances, we repeat 
that the Light house Board are not amenable to the censures 
which have been directed upon them, and we were glad to find 
that the committee’s report was not adopted. Still. there is no 
doubt that oil is not the proper article with which to illuminate 
our lighthouses. It does not possess, even though aided by 
the best reflectors that can be contrived, the necessary brilliancy. 
Electricity does, and until something is discovered which is su- 
perior in this respect, electricity should be made use of. But 
at present no reasonably cheap method has been found by which 
it can be evolved, and there is no dependency upon its constancy. 
It is therefore to be hoped that Congress will at once make an 
appropriation in order to conduct experiments with this agent, 
so that the difficulties attending its application may be overcome, 
and we are assured that so soon as it may be found advantageous 
to introduce it in our lighthouses, this will be done. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL EDUCATION. 


A circular has been issued announcing that the annual meet- 


ing of the American Social Science Association will be held at 
the City Hall, Detroit, Michigan, on the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 
14th of May. Thesecretary, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, announces the 
following order of exercises ; May 11th—an address by the Hon. 
D. A. Wells of Connecticut, President of the Association ; a 
paper on ‘Ideal Education in America,’ by Mr. W. T. Harris, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, St. Louis, Missouri; and 
from Dr. D. F. Lincoln, Secretary of the Health Deparment, a 
report on the health of pupils in the public schools. May 12th 
—<A paper on ‘‘ American Finance,’ by the Hon. James A. Gar- 
field ; a debate on ‘‘ Problems of Trade and Industry. in the 
Southern States ;’’ papers on ‘The Fiscal Policy of England 
and the United States,’’ by Mr. G. Bradford of Boston; and on 
the ‘‘ Financial Experience of France, a Lesson to the United 
States,” by Mr. Geo. Walker of Springfield, Mass.; a cenfer- 
ence of the Boards of Public Charities. May 13th—A report 
from the Department of Social Economy ; a paper on ‘‘ Pauper- 
ism at the East, contrasted with Pauperism at the West,’’ by 
Mr. Charles L. Brace, of the Children’s Aid Society, New York; 
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a second conference of the Boards of Public Charities ; a contin- 
uation of the report of Dr. D. F. Lincoln; papers on the 
‘Treatment of the Guilty,’ and ‘‘On Immigration,”’ the first 
by the Rev. Dr. W. G. Elliott of St. Louis, and the other by 
Mr. Hamilton A. Hill of Boston. May 14th—Papers on ‘ Legal 
Education in the North and North-West,” by Prof. W. G. 
Hammond of Iowa.City ; and ‘‘The Experiment of Civil Service 
Reform in the United States,’ by Dorman B. Eaton, Esq., of 
New York ; a report on the ‘‘ Railroad Question of the United 
States ;°’ a paper on the ‘‘ Relations of Church and State in 
Germany,’’ by Mr. David A. Wasson of Stuttgart, Germany ; 
and a report by the Secretary on ‘‘The Work of Social Science, 
Past and Present.’’ Other papers on interesting and useful 
subjects are expected, by men as eminent in their various pro- 
fessions as are those already named. 


The fiftieth annual reception and private view of the works of 
art at the National Academy of Design was held on Wednesday, 
March 31st. As usual on such occasions the rooms of the un- 
gainly structure at the corner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth 
Avenue were well filled, well lighted, but not well furnished 
with pictures. As usual, also, the poor works of well-known 
artists received attention and notice, while productions far 
superior, but laboring under the disadvantage of having been 
conceived and executed by men wanting those influential as- 
sociations which are necessary to gain for them the public favor, 
were passed without a look or a word of praise. Looked at in 
this manner, the exhibition is allowed to be a comparative fail- 
ure. The fulsome promises as to the glory and excellence of 
this anniversary have not been kept. Indeed, it is to be doubted 
whether, upon the whole, the specimens to be seen are equal to 
those which were presented to our view last year. The arrange- 
ments enforced by the officers of the Academy are no doubt 
greatly responsible for this lamentable state of affairs, for it can 
not for a moment be conceived that the collection can be received 
as an indication of the condition of art in America. Judging 
from what is here to be seen, one might reasonably come to the 
conclusion that American artists, instead of progressing, are pur- 
suing an entirely opposite course. But when we find that no 
artist is permitted to exhibit a work which has been before seen 
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in any gallery, even a private one ; nay, that not even may he 
be permitted to hang a picture which has been viewed by his 
friends in his studio, we shall at once see how the best produc- 
tions will be excluded. Again, it cannot be conceived why it 
should be a condition of favor with the managers that the pro- 
ducer of a picture should be living abroad. Such is, however, 
the case. The younger and less widely known artists residing 
here were almost in a body rejected, while those who were 
residing abroad and working under influences such as do not 
tend in the highest degree to develop their individuality were 
nearly all accepted. The officers of the Academy are not wholly 
responsible for this. They know that the buyers of pictures 
will purchase even the bad productions of foreign artists or those 
of natives residing and working abroad, much more readily than 
they will the works of those who are seeking to place before 
their eyes the wondrous beauties of their own land. We have, 
however, the right to expect that the men occupying positions 
which give them the control of the Academy exhibitions will 
raise themselves above ignorant prejudices, will place themselves 
in the van of progress and lead the minds of those who buy and 
cover up their walls with pictures, to a higher standard, to a 
better appreciation of what is beautiful for its own sake, and not 
for the sake of the nationality or the abode of him who produces 
it. It is our consolation, however, that domestic art cannot be 
injured ; it will progress notwithstanding all the blighting influ- 
ences which the Academy may bring to bear upon it; yet in the 
meantime many men possessing talents of a high order are 
languishing in poverty and obscurity at home, while others, not 
in any way their equals, are being nursed in the lap of luxury 
and floated on the surface of the waters of prosperity abroad. 


Weare once more about entering upon the long series of 
school and college commencements with which our land is annu- 
ally afflicted. At every recurrence of these demoralizing per- 
formances we cannot help marvelling that men and women pos- 
sessing, when their minds are exercised upon ordinary matters, 
intelligence in many instances more than common, should allow 
themselves to follow unthinkingly and unreflectingly in the 
wake of those who from mistaken motives have inaugurated in 
some given case a senseless and pernicious practice. In the 
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continued interest manifested by educators and friends of edu- 
cation in these commencement exercises, we see an exemplifi- 
cation of this psychologic phenomenon. Were these practices 
confined to the periodic conclusions of the studies of our boys 
and girls, they would possess but a tragic character. We should 
consider that, without properly reflecting upon the results, the 
proprietors and managers of the schools were sacrificing the best 
interests of their pupils, and permitting the exercise of danger- 
ous influences upon their minds, for the sake of advertising their 
various places of business. But when we find men and women 
engaging themselves as actors in the play, the ludicrous element 
is introduced. Having undergone a series of technical instruc- 
tion to fit them for engaging in the practice of some particular 
profession, they signalize the close of their collegiate career and 
their entrance into the world of reality by the enactment of a 
childish farce. Long before the close of the term the students 
are divided into cliques, each determined to elect its favorites to 
the various offices to be filled. Party spirit runs as high as at 
the election of the chief magistrate of the Republic, and the 
minds of all who take an interest in the proceedings are diverted 
from the legitimate objects of their contemplation and research. 
The burlesque continues with an election, so solemnly and ener- 
getically conducted and in such close contact with the earnest- 
ness and reality of the lecture room, that one is almost prevailed 


upon to think that these actors are engaged in an important 
duty of life. As a result of this election, one man is dubbed 
‘¢Grand Marshall,”’ another ‘‘ Presentation Orator,’’ and a third 
‘¢Valedictorian.”’ The latter term has evidently been used by 
mistake, for seeing that the office of this important functionary 
is, if not to drink, yet to speak the healths of his co-laborers, he 
should be styled the ‘‘ Valetudinarian.”” After all this valuable 
time has been frittered away, to the neglect of the serious work 
in which they should have been engaged, the grand finale takes 
place at some large hall in the neighborhood, in which they collect 
their friends to admire them as they stand upon a platform and 
utter soft platitudes of meaninglessness, or parade the floor of 
the room wearing upon their breasts the prettily contrived badges 
of their mental servitude. Then, when they have been satiated 
with the dangerous applause of partiality, ig go forth into the 
world assured of its smiles and caresses, only to find that they are 
insignificant drops in the sea of living humanity, and that it is an 
unalterable law of nature that the particles of which every body 
is composed must ultimately find their own proper level. 








OBITUARY. 





ABRAHAM EINSTEEN, Esq, oF SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


It becomes our painful task to announce the death of Mr. 
Abraham Einstein, of Savannah Georgia, who departed this 
life on the evening of Friday, April 2d. So sudden was the 
occurrence, that the first announcement could scarcely be be- 
lieved. In the very midst of vigorous life he was in death. No 
token of sickness, no time for preparation, nothing for those 
who had just seen him in the possession of apparently good 
health, but the word that he was dead. Preparation time, 
indeed, he did not require, but his relatives and friends seemed 
to feel that the blow would have been less keenly felt had they 
received some previous sign to warn them that his spirit was 
about to take its flight. . 

He was at his store in the morning, and returned to it after 
dinner, in apparently good health. While conversing with 
several gentlemen, he suddenly turned pale and complained of 
creat pain in the stomach. His attendant physician was called 
in, and he at once administered what he considered to be the 
proper remedies. After a time Mr. Einstein was enabled to be 
conveyed to his home. There he suffered a brief period of 
excruciating pain, when death released him from his agony. 

Mr. Einstein was a Bavarian by birth, having been born in 
Buttenwisen, on the 17th day of. December, 1817. As a young 
man, he displayed an enterprising spirit, which sought, in its 
desire for commercial activity, a sphere of action larger than 
that afforded by his native town. For the fullfilment of these 
wishes he determined to emigrate, and he arrived in America in 
August, 1840. For a time he resided in Philadelphia, but subse- 
quently removed to Lancaster, Pa., where, in 1844, he married the 
estimable lady, who, from that time to his death was the chief 
comfort and joy of his life. In July, 1846, he went to Savannah, 
Ga., and established a dry goods business in partnership with 
his brother-in-law, Mr. S. H. Eckman. Commercial success 
soon followed this venture, and by degrees the house rose to a 
high position among the first in Georgia. The Morning News 
of Savannah, says: 


“Mr. Einstein was noted for his remarkable business ability, untiring energy and strict 
attention to business, and the extensive and flourishing trade now enjoyed by the house is 
in no small degree due to his efforts.” 
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The Savannah Daily Advertiser also contains a lengthy 
obituary, from which we quote:. 


“Mr. Einstein loved retirement, and, although several times during his life in Savan- 
nah, positions of honor, both in the political and social world, were offered him, he always 
persistently refused, prefering to do his duty as a good citizen, away from the gaze of the 
public eye, and those who were fortunate enough to know him intimately, well know that his 
charities were large and wide-strewn—always distributed where most needed—and so 
modestly, that what his right hand did was unknown to his left.” 


Almost from the first day of Mr. Einstein’s residence in Sa- 
vannah, he became attached to the Mickva Israel Congregation. 
For many years he was a member of the Board of Trustees, and 
for two years the President. Untiring in his zeal for the 
interest of the congregation, he spared no pains in bringing it 
to its present flourishing condition. He was strongly in favor 
of reform principles, and used every endeavor toward their 
dissemination in the congregation. At the time of his death he 
was actively engaged in the good work of carrying out the 
long-cherished intention of building a temple ; and his loss as 
an able financier will be keenly felt in this undertaking. 

Of many other societies he was also a member, and these all 
testified their appreciation of the loss which they had sustained, 
by attending his funeral; the Chatham Artillery firing at the 
grave a parting salute over his remains. 

‘* His circle of acquaintance was large and extended, not con- 
fined to Savannah, or Georgia, but through a large number of 
the States of the Union.”’ Indeed, it would be difficult to state 
where he was known most widely, for he travelled much and 
was sure to make friends wherever he went. Nor were these 
confined to those of his own sect; Christian vied with Christian, 
as Jew with Jew, in claiming the hand of fellowship which was 
always extended to those who were worthy to grasp it. 

To his widow, children, and relatives we tender our sincerest 
condolence. Their loss is irreparable, though they are surround- 
ed by kind and sympathizing friends who will endeavor to lighten 
the burden thus cast upon them, and to add sweetness to the 
bitter cup which they are called upon to drink. Above all, can 
they draw consolation from the fact that the separation is not 
eternal, but that they can look forward to the time when they 
will follow, and meet him in that heaven to which his spirit has 
flown, and in which, through the countless ages of immortality, 
he and those whom he loved on earth will dwell without a 
shadow to mar the joys of their existence. 





